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Van Houten’s Cocoa, the Best for Children. 


The extremely nourishing qualities of Van Houten’s Cocoa recommend 
it for children. It is a powerful aid in promoting the growth and strength 
of the young. It furnishes the necessary material for forming blood, brain, 
bone and muscle. Children and adults like: it, because it is so nice. 
Suitable at all times, in all places, at all seasons, and easily and rapidly 
made ready. If ‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” then 
also the mothers who nourish their children with Van Houten’s Cocoa, lay 
the foundation for a future sturdy nation. 


Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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Lone Marie, 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


Cuapter XIII. 


MRS, STROVER CALLS A CAB. 


| — be praised for that!” piously ejaculated Mrs. 


Barron, laying down a telegram which had just been 
delivered to her. 


Marie, who happened to be her only companion at the time, 
inquired what the good news was. 


“Well, my dear,” candidly answered her friend, “I don’t expect 


you to consider it as good news as I do, though I’m not without 
hope that it may prove the salvation of us both. It is only that 
Theodore White will be here in a few weeks—just as soon 
as he can get through with some matters of business that 
detain him.” 

Marie’s face certainly did not express keen gratification. “You 
appealed to him, then?” she observed rather drily. 

“Why, yes. I had more things to consult him about than 
would go into a letter; so I hoped he would show himself the true 
friend that he has always been to me and come over here. I am 
thankful to say that he is coming, and he tells me to take no 
decision until he arrives. Of course I shall gladly obey him.” 

Mrs. Barron’s tone was mildly aggressive, while Marie’s was a 
trifle chilling when she rejoined : 

“ Well, I hope Mr. White will give you sound advice. If it is 
a question of saving you from injudicious investments, I am sure 
he will, though I don’t know what opportunity can be open to him 
of doing me a service of that kind.” 

Since the question was obviously not one of that kind, and since 
Mrs. Barron, instead of protesting against such perverse assump- 
tions, only drew in her breath and looked resignedly obstinate, it 


will be perceived that the relations between these two friends 
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were no longer what they had been. In truth the elder lady had 
fair ground for dissatisfaction, and of this the younger was more 
or less penitently aware. Yet what could she do but avoid—as 
for some time past she had avoided—discussion of a topic upon 
which they were not agreed? If it came to that, she‘herself was 
dissatisfied : for the situation remained unaltered and showed no 
sign of immediate development. Gordon Heneage’s attentions 
continued ; Gracie accepted them after a fashion which could have 
but one meaning, and which was so generally recognised in that 
sense that all other suitors had gradually forsaken her; but the 
climax did not arrive, nor did there seem to be any particular 
reason why it should not be indefinitely postponed. These 
dilatory courtships, which end as they inevitably must towards 
the end of a season, unless somebody behaves very badly, are not 
unusual, only in the present instance it might have been supposed 
that Mr. Heneage had more reasons than one for dreading delay. 
It was, however, plain that he did not intend to hurry himself or 
to be hurried. Whether accidentally or designedly, he gave Marie 
few chances of private conversation with him; he did not appear 
to be at all anxious, but sometimes, when she caught his eye, he 
had the air of being a little diverted. And now Theodore White 
would come crashing into the midst of things in his elephantine 
style, forbiding this, demanding to know the meaning of that, 
addressing probably the most direct and impertinent queries to 
Mr. Heneage, as though it were his prescriptive right to arrange 
other people’s lives for them. It was not unnatural that such a 
pretension on Mr. White’s part should be peculiarly offensive to a 
young lady who was herself open to a somewhat similar charge. 
Well, at any rate, her tactics were not elephantine, nor did she 
think that any fair-minded person could blame her for employing 
no tactics at all to defeat Gordon Heneage. Sometimes she 
wondered whether would-be fair-minded persons realised how easy 
it would be for her to do that—how easy and how sweet! But it 
is perhaps in the nature of things that our highest flights of self- 
abnegation should pass unperceived and unrewarded, save by the 
approval of our own conscience. And even that is only too apt to 
be qualified by misgivings. 

Not without misgivings did Marie learn from Lord Westen- 
hanger, one afternoon some weeks later, that he had determined 
to leave England on a journey which would take him to the utter- 
most ends of the earth and which would be as prolonged as he 
could decently make it. 

“T am doing no good here,” he declared, “and there isn’t any 
good for me to do that I can see, I should have taken to my heels 
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before now if I hadn’t been such an ass that I hated the idea of 
leaving—you.” 

It was not this avowal (which might have alarmed Mr. Rickaby, 
had he overheard it) that gave Marie a pang of compunction ; for 
she quite appreciated the significance of the pause that preceded 
its concluding word. What made her feel a little ashamed of her- 
self was that she could not help knowing who was in no small 
measure responsible for driving the young man into exile. And 
then he must needs heap coals of fire upon her head by adding, in 
explanation : 

“T’m most awfully grateful to you, you know. You've seen me 
through. You haven’t tried to cheer me up by pretending that 
there was hope, knowing all the while that there was none—which 
is most people’s way of showing friendliness in such cases—and 
you’ve done your best to persuade me that there are still a few 
things in the world worth doing. But even you can’t convert a 
duffer of my sort into a useful member of the community; so 
I’m off.” 

She protested that he was not a duffer and reminded him that 
there is always work for landowners and hereditary legislators, if 
they will accept it; but he shook his head and laughed. 

“Oh, not for the out-at-elbows ones. Shooting wild beasts 
isn’t much of a service to render to the community, I grant you; 
still it’s absolutely all I’m good for. Besides,” he added, with a 
faint and somewhat shamefaced smile, “it will take time and 
absence to complete my cure, I suppose.” 

Marie sighed. “Iam sorry,’ she said simply; and indeed at 
the moment she felt most sincerely sorry. He was sucha good 
fellow, and it seemed such a pity that he should be denied the 
luck which he so thoroughly deserved. She knew him now much 
better than she had done in the days when she had made light of 
his philanderings with Gracie, and she also knew that, if she had 
refrained from putting her oar in, his chances with that rather 
shallow little person would probably have been as hopeful as those 
of the man who had cut him out. So it was a relief to hor when 
he passed on with the crowd. 

For it was on the outskirts of a jostling crowd that they had 
met, the scene being a ducal residence which for that day had 
been placed at the service of some benevolent organisation 
patronised and largely supported by Mr. Strover. A strident 
vocalist was performing in one room; a fortune-teller was busy 
in another; along the spacious picture-gallery, near the entrance 
of which Marie stood, stalls had been set up for the sale of 
unattractive draperies, impossible articles of apparel and other 
ZL 24 
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wares, the handiwork of the unfortunates—were they blind or 
deaf-mute or mentally afflicted ?—for whose benefit the proceeds 
of the show were designed. Marie did not remember what their 
special infirmity was, but when she surveyed the lamentable 
results of their labours, extending in along vista before her and 
ruthlessly illv-sined by the broad light of a sunny afternoon, she 
charitably hore that it might be loss of sight. 

“Tsn’t i$ just like a nightmare!” exclaimed Mrs. Strover, 
whose stall she presently reached. “ Who would ever have 
supposed that such cruel colours existed, or that, if they did, 
anybody would have had the heart to mix them up? But yon’ve 
got to buy, my dear, and the only comfort I can give you is that 
you needn’t see your purchases again unless you like. Most 
people prefer not to see them again, and we wind up with a 
jumble sale of the wreckage. That is the survivors do; for my 
part, I shall be dead long before the end comes.” 

Poor Mrs. Strover was very hot and so visibly exhausted that 
Marie, who had given a half promise to lend her a hand, felt bound 
to redeem it. Having done her duty as a buyer, she became a 
seller, and soon found herself driving a brisk trade. Westenhanger 
invested in # peculiarly hideous tablecloth and seemed relieved on 
being told that he was under no compulsion to live in the house 
with it; Mr. Rickaby, who followed shortly, became the dismayed 
possessor of a dozen “‘art doyleys ;” other friends of Miss Ludlow’s 
presented themselves in force and proved their friendship by 
unflinchingly accepting at her hands atrocities for which they had 
to pay an extravagant price; but Gordon Heneage, when he 
strolled up, laughingly refused to lay out a penny. 

“T have a disrespectful admiration for you both,” said he, “but 
I have been trying hard of late. to fit myself out with a set of 
principles and I should go clean against them if I were to 
countenance fraud.” 

The admiration which his eyes always expressed for Marie 
might have seemed disrespectful to an onlooker; but it never 
offended her. Instinctively she knew—sometimes even saw— 
what his assumed impudence partially veiled, and she felt with 
and for him as probably no other human being did. He dropped 
his elbows now upon the front of the stall and chatted with her 
until he had to make way for more lucrative claimants, when he 
leant forward to whisper for a minute or two with Mrs. Strover, 
who fell back in her chair, fanning herself and closing her eyes, 
after he had sauntered off. It was not possible for Mrs. Strover’s 
cheeks to turn white, but her lips did, and she looked very much 
as if she were going to faint, 
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“Marie,” she said suddenly, “I have got to get out into the air 
or I shall collapse. Bean angel and go on selling for me until I 
come back. If I don’t come back, all you will have to do will be 
to hand over your receipts to one of the old ladies who will ask 
you for them. Don’t look so alarmed ; I’ve strength enough left 
to fight my way out.” 

It seemed doubtful whether she had; but the stall could not 
well be left to take care of itself, and she was soon lost in the 
throng. As a matter of fact, she made her way without much 
delay or difficulty downstairs into the wide entrance-hall, where 
the cool wind from outside revived her. She had no intention of 
returning ; what she meant to do was to go home and have a good 
cry, followed by a dose of morphia. For she was so constituted 
that she could generally find some solace in tears, while her 
troubles were such that the use of the other remedy had become 
imperative to temporarily dispel them. Her carriage was not yet 
at the door; but the short walk to Park Lane would do her more 
good than harm, she thought. 

In a physical sense it did her some good, though it added a 
little to her mental misery. For London, which was looking its 
best and brightest on that mistily sunny afternoon of late spring, 
London which until the last six months had so completely satisfied 
her soul, seemed to mock her now with its bustle, its gaiety, its 
ostentatious prosperity, and to regard with cruel, smiling in- 
difference the fate of an unhappy woman who was supposed to be 
one of its wealthiest denizens, yet who might at any moment be 
dismissed from Mayfair into poverty and obloquy. It was a mere 
question of time, she despairingly thought—a question partly 
of how much longer Gracie Barron might see fit to play fast and 
loose with an admirer too level-headed to jeopardise his future by 
premature avowals. And even when he should have been ac- 
cepted! No doubt he would help; he had promised to help: but 
neither he nor anybody else could do away with a danger which 
must exist as long as Mrs. Strover herself and one other person 
existed. Nobody except Gordon Heneage could know this; yet 
while she paced along the streets with dragging feet, it seemed 
_to her that everybody knew it. The smartly dressed women 
whose carriages met or passed her, the stolid coachmen and 
grooms, the housemaids looking down from flower-bedecked 
upper windows, the heavy-footed policemen, the very crossing- 
sweepers at the corners—one and all had the appearance of saying 
to her, with an unfriendly grin, “So you have been found out 
at last, have you? Well, we always rather suspected you of being 
an impostor.” It was the unstrung condition of her nerves, no 
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doubt, that gave her the acutely painful impression, known to 
some who have had anesthetics administered to them, of being a 
lost, disembodied entity, with no assigned place in the world or 
out of it. Once or twice before she had experienced that sensa- 
tion, and had said to herself that any. suffering, any misfortune, 
any punishment would be preferable to it. 

Preferable to it, perhaps, and at any rate destructive of it, was 
the violent shock that she received, when, on turning out of 
Upper Brook Street into Park Lane, she encountered, face to face, 
a shabby little old man, grey-bearded and red-nosed, who took 
off his hat to her with an ironical flourish, saying: 

“You recognise me at a glance, I see. Well, that’s sort of 
flattering, for the years haven’t treated me quite as handsomely 
as they have you. You've positively grown younger, Isabel. 
A trifle stouter, maybe; but that would be the natural conse- 
quence of luxurious living. In my poor person you behold the 
natural consequences of privation. Well, well! it’s fortunate we 
have met, for I was wondering how to get at you.” 

Mrs. Strover was drawing long irregular breaths. ‘ Oh,” she 
gasped, “why are you here? What do you want ?—what do you 
want ?” 

Mr. Greenhow pointed meaningly to his threadbare trousers 
and patched boots. ‘I reckon,” he replied, “that I want most 
everything a man can want.” 

“ After all the money that I have sent you!” 

“ Ah, just so, Isabel; I want to hear a little more about that 
money as soon as you have got over the joy and agitation of 
seeing me again. Which of these palatial residences is yours? ” 

Mrs. Strover stared at him in the extremity of agonised terror, 
like a rabbit overtaken by a stoat. What to do with the man she 
knew not; but to take him to her house was not to be thought 
of, while to stand talking with him in that place and at that 
hour was already a sufficiently perilous proceeding. A sudden 
inspiration came to her aid as an empty four-wheeler slowly 
turned the corner, and she at once beckoned to the driver. 

“Get in,’ she whispered imploringly. ‘ You mustn’t be seen! 
I mustn’t be seen! Surely you can understand that!” 

Greenhow, with a laugh and a shrug of his shoulders, complied, 
and she hastened to follow him. 

“Drive to—to Hampstead Heath,” said she, naming the most 
distant point that occurred to her, in answer to the cabman’s 
question, and as he grumblingly demurred, she added: “Oh, you 
can go as slowly as you like, and I will pay you what you 
please.” 
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“You're an extravagant woman, Isabel—always were,” Mr. 
Greenhow remarked, after the cab had been set in motion ata. 
funeral pace. “To be sure, you can afford it.” | 

“ Afford it!” groaned Mrs. Strover, who had shrunk back into 
a corner and had hastily pulled up the glasses; “ but that’s just 
what I can’t! I have been telling you all along—only it seems 
you won't believe—that I can’t exceed my allowance, of which 
you have had every penny and more. As it is, I have run into 
debt, and what I am to say about it to Mr. Strover I have no 
notion. Generous as he is, he is a man of business, and every- 
thing has just got to be made clear to him before he pays.” 

“There’s one little matter which it may be my painful duty 
to make clear to him before long,” Greenhow observed somewhat 
grimly. 

“ You'll only ruin me that way and gain nothing for yourself. 
You little know Samuel if you think he is the man to offer you 
hush-money. If Samuel is anything he’s religious, and he would 
no more dream of keeping me another day in his house after 
hearing the truth than he would of robbing a church. I don’t 
say he wouldn’t be distressed; I know he would. But he would 
simply see no course open to him except to hand your wife over 
to you.” 

“ Well, I guess he wouldn’t want you to starve even then,” 
remarked Greenhow meditatively. 

“It’s impossible to tell what he would do. I’ve behaved badly 
to him ever since Mr. Heneage arrived with that dreadful news, 
as you know. He might find it hard to forgive me; though I 
acted for the best and as Mr. Heneage advised.” 

“A pretty sort of adviser !” 

“ Well, he was instructed by you, any way. If only you would 
have left things to him, instead of coming over here to scare my 
life out! But there’s one thing you'll never scare me into doing, 
James, and that is living with you again. You deserted me; you 
left me without a cent ; you haven’t made a sign all these years 
—it’s impossible that you can get the law to force me to return 
to you!” 

“T don’t propose to make the attempt,” answered Greenhow; 
“J don’t yearn for restitution of conjugal rights.” 

“Then what is it that you want? Money? You shall have 
it—you shall have every dollar that Ican spare. But you must 
not think that I can get money from Samuel by merely asking 
for it. What he allows me is two thousand pounds a year. He 
calls that ample, and I think it is; only there’s less margin than 
you may suppose after all necessary expenses are paid. How 
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much—how little—will satisfy you? I may as well tell you at 
once that it will be out of the question for me to go on sending 
you such sums as you have had in the last six months.” 

“T reckon you could do that without embarrassing yourself, 
Isabel. I reckon that not many of those sums have got beyond 
Heneage’s pocket. But we’re going to square accounts, he and I.” 

“Oh, of course, you think he ought to have given you every- 
thing; but how could he? He had to live somehow; he had to 
be decently clothed.” 

“T don’t just see why.” 

“Anybody but you would! And if he is not interfered with, 
he will most likely marry a rich girl soon. Then he will repay 
us both. And—and he has been very good to me, very kind and 
sympathising all through ; I don’t know what I should have done 
without him. Oh,” exclaimed Mrs. Strover, breaking forth into 
sobs, “why have such things happened to me, who was as 
innocent as an infant! I honestly believed that you were dead, 
James, when I married Samuel; circumstantial accounts of your 
death reached me; I shouldn’t wonder if you sent them. And 
then, when I was so happy—when I hadn’t a care in the world— 
came this awful blow! What wasI todo? It seems to me that 
I couldn’t have consulted your interests better than I did.” 

“Tam not blaming you,” Mr. Greenhow was so good as to say ; 
“but it strikes me that you have been imposed upon, and I’m 
dead sure that I have. What remittances does Heneage pretend 
to have sent to me, first and last ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Mrs. Strover helplessly. ‘ He 
didn’t impose upon me; I knew that he had nothing of his own 
and that it was necessary for him to borrow from me until he 
became better off. I couldn’t say exactly how much of what I 
gave him was forwarded to you.” 

“In round numbers—come!” 

She named an amount so large that Greenhow swore steadily, 
quietly, viciously under his breath for the best part of a minute. 

“T’m going to shoot that man!” he wound up by announcing 
on a sudden. 

There was not the slightest probability of his doing anything 
so crazy; but Mrs. Strover, who remembered that of yore he had 
been subject to accesses of blind savagery, was terrified. Fear 
sharpening her wits, she instantly devised a scheme for saving 
Gordon Heneage’s life, and said: 

“ You will have to catch him first, and you won’t find him in 
London, for he has gone abroad.” 

“Gone abroad?” echoed Greenhow incredulously, “ What— 
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of him!” 

“Oh, of course, she has gone too,” answered Mrs. Strover, 
amazed at her own faculty for swift invention. ‘They were all 
to go together to—to Berlin first, and then Mrs. Barron was 
to try a course of the waters at Carlsbad before travelling on to 
Switzerland.” 

Greenhow stared at her and believed her story; she was far 
too great a fool, he thought, to have trumped it up on the spur 
of an emergency. 

“See here, Isabel,” said he, gripping her plump wrist in his 
bony fingers, “I want you should understand my position. 
Naturally, you think I am playing it pretty low down on you 
by pestering you for funds after having cast you adrift. That’s 
so, and I regret the necessity. But mean as I may be, I’m a 
blamed sight less mean than your sympathetic friend, who has 
robbed us both. And I don’t intend he should come out on top 
either; I don’t intend he should have the laugh on me right 
through! That's why I’m going to follow him to Germany or 
wherever it is by to-night’s mail, and if I don’t shoot him at 
sight, I'll stop his marriage, any way. I look upon it as a 
sacred duty to the girl to do so,” the little man added pompously, 
as he pulled down his waistcoat and gave a tug to his limp 
shirt collar. 

“Perhaps it is,” murmured Mrs. Strover, anxious to pro- 
pitiate him and only afraid lest her voice should betray her joy 
and relief. 

“You bet! Besides which, I’d sooner lose ten fortunes myself 
than let him get one. Now I'll trouble you for the addresses at 
which these poor deluded ladies are to be found.” 

She furnished him with them unhesitatingly, happening to be 
acquainted with the names of hotels in Berlin and Carlsbad ; but, 
for the sake of verisimilitude, she thought it well to warn him 
that he was setting out on something of a wild-goose chase. It 
was quite likely that Mrs. Barron might change her mind about 
going to Berlin, quite likely that Carlsbad would not suit her; 
the only certain thing was that sooner or later she would be 
heard of at the Schweizerhof at Lucerne. 

Greenhow, thirsting for vengeance, brushed these observations 
aside. What was more to the point was that he was short of 
cash, and he suggested a return to Park Lane in order that 
supplies for his journey might be procured there. Then it was 
that Mrs. Strover blessed the inadvertence which had caused her 
to decamp with her pocket full of sale-money. She poured it 
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orth upon the opposite seat of the cab—notes, gold and silver, 
amounting to some fifty pounds in all—and Greenhow clutched 
it eagerly. It was not much, he said, but, with what he already 
had, it might see him through a fortnight or three weeks. 

“After which you will either hear from me or see me again, 
Isabel. You needn’t be scared; I’m a reasonable man, and 
I shan’t denounce you to Strover so long as you act like a 
reasonable woman. But it wouldn’t be reasonable to expect 
that I shall cost you nothing. Well, I guess I haven’t too much 
time to waste.” 

Out of the window of the cab he hailed a loitering hansom and 
transferred himself to it without more ado. As for Mrs. Strover, 
she was so overjoyed at being delivered from him that the 
certainty of his reappearance, enlightened and enraged, scarcely 
weighed upon her. For a fortnight, at all events, she was safe, 
and so long a respite was much more than she had dared to 
anticipate, 


CHaprer XIV, 


THE UGLY TRUTH. 


Marre was just rising to leave the breakfast-table on the 
following morning (her movements somewhat accelerated by the 
needless insistence of Mrs. Barron, who had remarked quite half- 
a-dozen times that they might hope to see Theodore White any 
day now), when a note of lavish apology from Park Lane was 
handed to her. Mrs. Strover was overwhelmed with shame at 
the thought of her unpardonable conduct in having absconded 
from the bazaar with all her takings in her pocket and left her 
friend to face the honorary treasurer with neither coin nor 
accounts. Her conduct had been unpardonable; yet might she 
hope that it would be pardoned? And would Marie come round 
at once to tell her so? “But really at once, my dear, if you will 
be as good as you always are, because I want badly to see you 
about something else, which is of much greater importance.” 

In less than half-an-hour, therefore, Marie was shaking hands 
with Mr. Strover, who waylaid her on her entrance into his 
house and begged her to spare him a minute or two in the 
library before she went upstairs. 

“T want to speak to you about my wife, Miss Ludlow,” began 
Mr. Strover, who looked grave and concerned. “I can no longer 
shut my eyes to the fact that her nervous break-down is becoming 
a very serious matter indeed. That absurd episode, yesterday 
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afternoon, of her having carried off upwards iof fifty pounds 
belonging to the charitable fund, might have caused you a good 
deal of annoyance if I had not, luckily, happened to be on the 
spot and if I had not been able to make up the deficit; but to 
my mind that is a trifle compared with the extraordinary circum- 
stance that not one penny of the money remains in her possession. 
It appears that she walked home, and, of course, there is the 
possibility of her pocket having been picked, though I think 
that unlikely. She herself suggests that she may have paid some 
bills with it, but does not remember having done so, and has no 
receipts to show. Her mind is an absolute blank upon the 
subject. Now I think you will agree with me that that is not 
natural.” 

“Tt certainly seems rather odd,” said Marie. 

“Tt is not only odd, my dear Miss Ludlow, but it is very sad. 
It all tends to confirm a painful conviction which I have enter- 
tained for some time past and which I suspect that you share 
with me. I need not tell you that I dislike alluding to this, for 
your intuitions are as ready as your sympathies, and you will 
know also, without being told, that Ido not in any way blame 
poor Isabel. It is a matter of common knowledge that the most 
pernicious habits may be formed in innocence and ignorance, 
But it is imperative that they should be checked before they 
become ingrained, and for that reason I am going to make an 
appeal to your great kindness and charity.” 

The man was a little pompous; but his distress was unfeigned, 
and Marie thought that he could hardly have worded with more 
delicacy his only too well-grounded fear that Mrs. Strover was 
on the high road towards drugging herself to death or madness. 

“You may count upon me to do anything that I can,” she 
promised. 

“Then,” he promptly rejoined, “will you go abroad with 
Isabel for a few weeks? It is all but impossible for me to absent 
myself just now, nor am I sure that I should be the best or most 
serviceable companion for her; but she certainly ought to go. 
She jumped at the idea quite eagerly, and when I ventured to 
suggest that you might be prevailed upon to join her, she looked 
happier than I have seen her look for a very long time. She spoke 
of the Italian lakes; but any other region that you might prefer 
would, I am sure, be equally acceptable to her. You have great 
influence over her, Miss Ludlow, as you are no doubt aware, and 
the importance—I had almost said the vital importance—for 
her of being influenced in a certain manner at present must be 
apparent to you. Is it too mueh to ask of you to make this 
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sacrifice—which I fully admit is no inconsiderable one—for the 
sake of a fellow-mortal who has numerous acquaintances, but 
very, very few real friends ?” 

Marie, prescient of many vexations and trials of patience at the 
hands of the impending Theodore White, was able to answer with 
truth that it would be no personal sacrifice to her to leave 
London. “But,” she added, “I am in a manner pledged to 
my friends in Hill Street. I am afraid I cannot give any promise 
until I have consulted Mrs. Barron.” 

“Of course not,” Mr. Strover agreed ; “but I have great hopes 
that Mrs. Barron will kindly consent to spare you for that short 
time when she has been told that it is a question of health.” 
After pausing for a moment, he resumed, with a benevolent, 
paternal smile, “I have observed, my dear Miss Ludlow, that no 
human being can resist or oppose you for long. I am confident 
that Mrs. Barron will not, and I thank you in anticipation for 
prevailing with her.” 

It occurred to Marie, while she mounted the staircase towards 
Mrs. Strover’s boudoir, that there was one human being who 
had hitherto resisted her pretty successfully. She had not, it was 
true, asked for the afflicted lady’s eonfidence; but it had been so 
nearly bestowed upon her over and over again, yet so obstinately 
withheld, that there seemed to be little likelihood now of her being 
told what it was of some consequence to her to know, if she was 
to do any good with her prospective patient. For the morphia 
habit, after all, was obviously a result rather than a cause, and 
every doctor knows the futility of treating symptoms. 

However, she was mistaken. Mrs. Strover, paralysed by terror 
and perplexity, had arrived at the conclusion that she must at 
all risks have advice; so that she had no sooner embraced her 
friend and thanked her warmly, if somewhat hurriedly, for 
benefits to come, than she opened operations with a bold attempt 
to minimise risks. 

“Marie,” she began, “ I have something dreadful to tell you— 
you have known for ever so long that there is something dreadful, 
haven't you?—but I can’t speak until you have solemnly sworn 
to keep my secret.” 

Marie did not like that at all, and candidly said that she did 
not. ‘At least, give me somo idea as to what sort of a secret it 
is. How doI know that I may not do somebody an injury by 
keeping it?” 

Mrs. Strover shook her head vehemently. “Just the other 
way! By keeping it you will hurt nobody, but by letting it out 
you would inflict horrible injury upon several persons.” 
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“Then I think it is practically certain that I shall not let it 
out, and there is no occasion for me to bind myself by oath.” 

But ultimately she did—a little against her better judgment— 
thus bind herself. It was made apparent to her that upon no 
other condition would Mrs. Strover disburden her soul, and the 
necessity for such disburdenment could not be doubted. How 
do the priests manage? The revelations of the confessional 
must from time to time render them involuntary particepes 
criminis, but one assumes that they get out of the difficulty by 
withholding absolution until the penitent has made all possible 
reparation, and Marie thought it not unlikely that she also might 
be able to threaten some equivalent refusal. 

“Let me hear it in as few words as you can,” she said; “that 
is always the easiest way.” 

It took the unhappy Mrs. Strover but a few words to announce 
that she had two husbands living; naturally, she required a 
larger number to explain how this calamity had come about and 
how blameless she had been from first to last. The story of her 
wretched existence with the drunken gambler and speculator who 
had ended by deserting her in a small Californian city; the 
story of her desperate struggle to earn a living, of her partial 
success, of her relief on learning from a newspaper that Greenhow 
had met with his death in some tavern affray; the recital of many 
vicissitudes, winding up with the joy and miracle of Samuel 
Strover’s advent and subjugation. “Oh, of course, you think 
that I couldn’t have fallen in love with Samuel, but I did; and 
if you had the least notion of how good and dear he is you 
would understand!’’—all this, poured forth with touching, 
childish incoherence, filled Marie with pity for the poor woman, 
who indeed seemed to have been, up to a certain point, the 
guileless victim of circumstances. But of her conduct after that 
point had been reached there was nothing to be said or thought, 
save that it was morally indefensible. On learning that Greenhow 
so deplorably survived, she ought, of course, to have imparted the 

news to Mr. Strover, who could hardly have held her to blame, 
and who, it might be presumed, would have taken legal advice 
with a view to releasing her from bonds already, to all intents 
and purposes, severed by cruelty and desertion. This, however, 
according to Mrs. Strover, was just what he would not have done. 

“My dear,” she exclaimed, on being gently upbraided for 
having neglected to give him the opportunity, “I told you just 
now that you had no sort of notion of how good Samuel is. Well, 
you've no notion of how desperately religious he is either. I’m 
just as sure he would tell me it was my duty to go back to James 
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Greenhow asI am that he would cut off his right arm if that 
could save me from having to do it.” 

“‘T can’t see why he should,” said Marie. “ You are entitled 
to a divorce if ever any woman was, and people of his religious 
school don’t look upon marriage as a sacrament.” 

“Don’t they? Maybe they wouldn’t call it by that name, 
but they're just as stiff-necked about it as if they did. No! 
Samuel might offer me an income—and I guess he wouldn’t have 
to make the offer twice in James’s hearing—but he would never 
admit that it is lawful for a woman to take a second husband 
while her first is still alive, divorce or no divorce.” 

The upshot of a prolonged discussion, interrupted by frequent 
outbursts of weeping, and rendered difficult by Mrs. Strover’s 
evident inability to use such reasoning faculties as she possessed, 
was to convince Marie that for the present, at all events, she was 
powerless. That the truth must some day come to Mr. Strover’s 
ears she could not doubt; but there was no use in going on 
asserting this to one who absolutely refused to contemplate such 
a catastrophe, and solemn oaths cannot be broken, however rashly 
they may have been made. Certainly, under the circumstances, the 
most hopeful scheme was to get this unfortunate bigamist out of 
the country, to break her of her fatal propensity and to bring her 
by degrees into a more healthy condition of mind and body. 
Then perhaps she would see the need for facing what, when faced, 
would probably prove a less formidable ordeal than she imagined. 
It seemed, in the meantime, to have been made already a great 
deal worse than it should have been, and, as may be supposed, it 
was not Mrs. Strover’s conduct alone that struck Marie as calling 
for explanation. 

“What I don’t understand,” she said at length, “is the part 
that Mr. Heneage has played in all this. Why should he have 
acted as a go-between ?” 

“Oh, I thought I had told you. It was through him that James 
heard of my second marriage and of my being well-off. Just in 
the course of some idle conversation, I believe, Mr. Heneage, who 
had never met me, but who had happened to hear that I had 
been a Mrs. Greenhow, asked James whether I was related to 
him, and so the whole thing came out. Mr. Heneage felt very 
badly about it when James - began to talk of the price of 
silence, and, as he had given me away, he thought he could do no 
less than protect me to the best of his power. That was why 
he offered to come over to Europe and arrange matters.” 

“To arrange them in what way?” 
“ Well, by forwarding remittances from time to time, I suppose. 
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There wasn’t any other way that would have interested James, 
and it was easy to show him that, with his rough style of setting 
to work, he would be liable to lose everything by coming over in 
person.” 

“ And at last he did come over in person because the remittances 
were not forwarded?” 

“So he says; but you can’t believe what James says. It’s likely 
he gambled away all he received. At all events, he kept on 
crying out for more until I didn’t know where to turn for a 
hundred dollar bill! He swears that Mr. Heneage robbed him; 
but I think the truth is that he was mad at the idea of the young 
man’s living upon my money.” 

“Which Mr. Heneage has been doing, I presume.” 

“Why, naturally he has, considering that he has nothing of his 
own and that his hard-hearted old father won’t give him anything. 
But he has said all along that he means to repay me; and so he 
will, I know, as soon as the marriage to which we are all looking 
forward has taken place.” 

“T see.” 

The rather long pause which followed was terminated by a 
shrill, frightened cry from Mrs. Strover. “Marie! what is it ?— 
what is wrong with you? Do you know that you look downright 
murderous ?” 

Marie’s set lips relaxed into a smile. “I suppose,” she 
answered quietly, “I must have been trying to realise Mr. 
Greenhow’s feelings. I often try to realise how other people feel. 
But I don’t always succeed.” 

It was certainly beyond her to realise how this woman, against 
whom she could not even manage to be indignant, felt. Pre- 
sumably there was something deficient in Mrs. Strover’s moral 
economy, and the futility of expostulating with her was manifest. 
She seemed to feel as little compunction about scheming for 
Gracie Barron’s fortune on behalf of her confederate as she did 
about misappropriating fifty pounds belonging to a charitable 
institution, and afterwards telling a lie about it. She was willing 
and eager to act a lie for the rest of her days, and the matter-of- 
course way in which she avowed as much was sufficient evidence 
of her virtual irresponsibility. 

“You'll come with me, won’t you?” she pleaded presently. 
“Tf you only knew how I long to get away from all this into some 
quiet, beautiful Italian place and rest!” 

“Yes,” answered Marie, “I will go with you if Mrs. Barron 

does not mind. Whatever may be going to happen, you had 
better be out of England when this man Greenhow returns,” 
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Mrs. Strover embraced her gratefully. “Ah, you’re adorable! 
And maybe nothing very bad will happen, after all. James scared 
me; but now that I come to think of it, I don’t believe he'll harm 
Mr. Heneage—whom I have warned, of course. You see, what 
he wants is money, and it stands to reason that his best hope of 
getting that is to lie low and have patience.” 

Ordinary standards of conduct should not perhaps be applied to 
the case of a woman who has been frightened almost to death and 
whose nervous system is completely out of gear; but what can be 
said of a man who, not content with playing the ignoble part of a 
blackmailer, deliberately robs his accomplice and his victim alike? 
What he would say of himself was only too desperately certain to 
Marie. She could almost hear him saying it while she hurried 
towards Hill Street, with bent head and a fixed stare. He would 
not be ashamed ; his father was quite right; it was not in him to 
be ashamed. He would remind her, very likely, that he had 
never set up to be a high-principled person. Was it his fault 
that she had so obstinately refused to accept his own estimate of 
himself? Well, she accepted it now—accepted it with a sick 
humiliation that could not be uttered. For she had loved the 
man. There was no blinking the fact that she, who had never 
loved any man before, had loved Gordon Heneage. She repeated 
the words over and over again to herself because they stung like 
a lash and because there was a sort of fierce pleasure in self- 
flagellation. But she had other things to think about. First 
and foremost, Gracie must on no account be allowed to marry 
him. By some means or other, that atrocity must absolutely be 
averted. How precisely she, hampered as she was by her sworn 
promise of secrecy, was to avert it she knew not; but avert it she 
must. She had a hideous vision of a contest with Gordon 
Heneage—to whom, of course, the promise did not apply—in 
which he would defy her, with a smile on his lips, and protest that 
he could not allow his whole plan of campaign to be nullified in 
deference to fastidious scruples. And what better prospect of 
success would there be with Gracie, whom it would be impossible 
to enlighten? In truth the position which Marie Ludlow had 
created for herself was not an enviable one. 


Onarrer XV. 


THEODORE TO THE RESCUE. 


Gnzznnow, though he was not wanting in shrewdness (and had 
indeed displayed something of that quality by entrusting the 
conduct of a delicate negotiation to one better fitted than he to 
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carry it through), was as suspicious as disastrous experience had 
taught him to be and as intermittently passionate as most 
drunkards are. Of course, he had good reasons for being sus- 
picious of his emissary ; but it was rather foolish of him to suspect 
that Theodore White was inventing excuses to avoid a journey to 
Europe, and still more foolish to resolve, in a sudden fury of im- 
patience, that he would take matters into his own hands. For 
he realised that his hold over the wife whom he had deserted was 
legally precarious; he was not blind to the danger of slaying 
that goose by rough menaces in the endeavour to secure a larger 
supply of golden eggs, and he perceived that there was no possi- 
bility of getting at her at all, for good or for ill, without incurring 
another danger which, for a man so nervous as he had become, 
was not pleasant to face. All these considerations, however, had 
to give way to his overwhelming desire to clutch Gordon Heneage 
by the throat. It was much more a longing to be even with the 
traitor and to spoil that miscreant’s game than to replenish his 
own ever-empty pockets at Mrs. Strover’s expense that decided 
Greenhow, one evening, to convert to his personal use a com- 
paratively small sum which he had collected on behalf of the firm 
and to quit St. Paul without formal leave-taking. Naturally, he 
did not make sure of arrest by heading straight for his point. 
Twistings and turnings must needs be resorted to and much time 
expended if he was to baffle pursuit; so that, had he been sensible 
and thought things out, he might have seen that Theodore White 
was quite as likely to be in London within the next few weeks as 
he was. But, being doubtful of Theodore White’s intentions, he 
chose to throw up a good situation and commit a felony rather 
than endure further suspense. 

Thus it came about that Theodore, arriving at the office rather 
late the next day, was received by his partner with a long face 
and with the announcement that Mr. Greenhow was nowhere to 
be found. 

“T understand he was carrying a grip-sack when he left here 
yesterday and he don’t appear to have gone home last night. Of 
course, he has skipped.” 

“How much?” asked Theodore laconically. 

‘Five hundred dollars, I am sorry to say.” 

“‘That’s moderate of him.” 

“Well, it was the most he could lay hands upon, and more than 
he has had the chance to lay hands upon since you spoke to me 
about him. I’ve been watching him pretty closely, I can tell 
you—feeling responsible for having brought him in here—und I 
must admit that there hasn’t been an observation to make. 
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Always punctual, never away from his desk for five minutes 
together, and as sober as an incarnate temperance meeting. It 
will be a lesson to me, that’s all I can say.” 

“ And to me,” observed Theodore, smiling. “Schuler told me 
what to expect, but I had an idea that I understood how to drive 
my own team. Well, five hundred dollars won’t break us.” 

“Tt isn’t the loss of the money,” said Mr. Badsworth ruefully, 
‘it’s the mortification of knowing that you wouldn’t have allowed 
that thief another show if I hadn’t believed his yarns and thrust 
him upon you.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” returned Theodore, laying a hand 
upon his partner’s shoulder. ‘“ Everybody is liable to be deceived 
once in a while, and I’m not sure that it isn’t rather creditable to 
you and me that we can’t always tell a rogue from an honest 
man. We're rid of a rogue now, and that’s something.” 

“ You take it mighty good-humouredly, White,” sighed the other. 

Theodore’s temperament disposed him to take most things in 
that way; otherwise this incident, occurring when it did, might 
well have provoked him. Certainly in the matter of his visit to 
Europe his usual luck seemed to have deserted him, and it was 
rather more than annoying to be again detained—as he saw that 
he inevitably would be—on the very eve of setting forth. 

“You have given information, I presume,” he said presently. 

“Yes; two hours ago. We're bound to get hold of him sooner 
or later; but he'll be across the frontier by this, and it’s likely 
we may have to wait quite a while. So they tell me. As for the 


” 


money—— 

“Oh, he’s welcome to the money. Welcome to his liberty too, 
if he can win it; though, as a matter of principle, we must give 
chase. What troubles me is that we have got to find a substitute 
for him now.” 

That necessity continued to trouble Theodore for another 
fortnight, at the end of which time he was able to make an 
arrangement that seemed promising enough to justify his 
departure. In their pursuit of Greenhow, the police met with no 
success. He was traced to Winnipeg, and a man answering to 
his description was reported to have been seen subsequently at 
Vancouver; but no further information came to hand. Trans- 
Pacific ports were warned by telegram, and with that measure the 
strategic resources of social custodians appeared to he exhausted. 
It was thought highly probable that the fugitive had made his 
way down the coast to one of the Central or South American 
Republics, in which case there would be small chance of his ever 
being lodged in one of the prisons of his native land. 
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Miss Lucilla sniffed derisively when the above theory was 
mentioned to her. “I’m not a detective,” she remarked, “but 
the Lord has given me rather more intelligence than to imagine 
that any man would sacrifice what Greenhow has sacrificed, and 
risk what he is risking for the sake of a five-hundred-dollar 
pleasure-trip. If I wanted to find Greenhow I should know well 
enough where to look for him, and I’m sure Mr. Heneage will be 
pleased to give you his address in London—provided that the 
offence is extraditable.” 

“Oh, that’s your key to the mystery?” said Theodore, amused, 
but a little impressed. 

“T don’t claim any special credit for discovering it, as it’s 
literally the only one that will fit. Greenhow must have been 
just dying to get at Mr. Heneage and strike a bargain before the 
wedding came off, and he couldn’t tell that you would reach 
England in time to forbid the banns. Well, you had stopped his 
gambling, and it wasn’t probable that he would be allowed to 
draw his next quarter’s salary in advance; so he had to make the 
most of five hundred dollars. That’s so simple that you couldn’t 
have missed it if you hadn’t been thinking about something else 
all the time.” 

“T haven’t given a great deal of thought to Greenhow, I 
confess,” said Theodore ; “ the fact is that I don’t very much care 
about bringing him to justice.” 

“T know you don’t; else you should have had the benefit of my 
natural talent for perceiving the obvious before now,” returned 
Lucilla. “Especially as you have an even more striking talent 
for ignoring it when you’ve a mind that way,” she added with 
some acrimony; for her brother was to start the next day on an 
errand of which only a part was acknowledged, and that the 
unavowed portion of it could bring him nothing but disappoint- 
ment and humiliation she felt assured. 

“Just what I rely upon,” said Theodore imperturbably. “I 
don’t know any better way of overcoming difficulties than 
treating them as non-existent. For the matter of that, most of 
Mrs. Barron’s difficulties are non-existent, I suspect.” 

“Oh, Susie and her difficulties ! ” 

“ Well, if you allude to mine, I don’t underestimate them.” 

He did not. Not only was he aware that time could hardly 
have lessened these, but he was also alive to the fact that recent 
unavoidable loss of time might have converted them into some- 
thing more than difficulties. His mental picture of Lord Westen- 
hanger represented a youth belonging to the world that Marie 
loved, manly, physically attractive, not too clever, modest after 
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the normal well-bred English fashion, and prepared in advance to 
take his cue always from a wife of quicker wit than his own. 
That Marie Ludlow should lose her heart to such a man might 
not be very probable; but that she had consented to marry him 
would be, for many reasons, a piece of news which ought to 
astonish nobody who knew her. If that should turn out to have 
happened all would be lost. She would not go back from her 
word ; nor indeed would she be invited to do so by one who held 
somewhat lofty notions upon the subject of honour and who had 
never subscribed to the adage that all is fair in love. 

So Theodore, deprived of the sedative of daily tasks, found the 
journey to New York and the subsequent voyage to Liverpool 
insufferably long, although both were performed with all possible 
rapidity and under the luxurious conditions which a well-filled 
purse can command. He reached London late one night, and on 
the following forenoon he was pulling Mrs. Barron’s door-bell, 
regardless of old-world conventionalities. If it was not customary 
in England to call on ladies at that hour of the day, he could not 
help it; for his part, he sought out people whom he wished to see 
when there was a probability of their being at home. His wishes 
were partially gratified, inasmuch as Mrs. Barron was at home; 
but Miss Ludlow apparently was not. He was told, in fact, after 
a rapturous greeting, that both she and Gracie had gone out. 

“And a good thing too,” his old friend added; “because now 
we shall be able to talk in peace and comfort. Sit down and let 
me try to tell you how glad I am to see your face again! Every 
day since your last letter came I’ve been praying for your arrival, 
and every day I’ve been in a cold shiver of fear lest you should 
arrive too late to help me. Do I look worn and haggard ?” 

“No,” answered Theodore, laughing, “you look very nice 
indeed. I am not too late then?” 

“T hope not; but to tell you the truth, I hardly know what to 
hope for or what to think. It’s just possible, I suppose, that you 
may see nothing to object to in Mr. Heneage. I don’t object to 
him myself as an acquaintance, although I should like him better 
if he didn’t always give me the idea that he is laughing at me in 
his sleeve. But, as I told you, people don’t think well of him 
here, and it’s admitted that he is not upon speaking terms with 
his own family. Now that can’t be called satisfactory, can it?” 

“Tt does not sound so. Miss Gracie hasn’t accepted him yet, I 
presume ?” 

“‘T don’t believe he has asked her yet.” 
‘«‘ Will she accept him when he does?” 
Mrs. Barron threw out her hands with a helpless gesture, 
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“The way you interrogate me! It reminds me of old days in 
your office when I never seemed able to tell you the simplest 
thing you wanted to know, because you were so peremptory. 
But this thing isn’t simple at all, and the question you ask is the 
question I put to myself a dozen times a day without answering 
it. Well, yes, I guess she'll accept him, but I’m not sure. One 
thing I see; she puts him off and sort of eludes him, though she 
keeps a pretty firm hold of him all the while. You know how 
girls often act.” 

“T am afraid I know very little about girls; but I think, if I 
had a daughter of my own, I should make it my business to find 
out what her feelings were with regard to any young fellow who 
was putting her in a false position by his attentions.” 

“ Ab, you talk like a man—and a bachelor at that! Don’t you 
suppose I have tried my best to find out what Gracie’s feelings 
are? But when a girl means keeping her secrets to herself—and 
it seems to me that that is what they mostly do mean nowadays, 
so far as their mothers are concerned—there isn’t any special 
use in scolding or coaxing them. To be frank with you, I should 
have been pleased if she had fancied young Lord Westenhanger, 
and perhaps she knows that, and so——” 

“Oh, I can imagine that running a rival candidate might not 
be @ very good way to win her confidence,” said Theodore, smiling. 

“ But I’ve never done any such thing! I’ve recognised right 
through that if she didn’t care enough for Lord Westenbanger to 
marry him, there wasn’t any more to be said about it. All the 
same, I can’t help thinking that it might have been quite another 
story. It wasn’t until we returned from Paris that Gracie 
dropped Lord Westenhanger and Marie suddenly took him up.” 

“Was the taking up the result of the dropping, or was it the 
other way about, do you think?” 

“ Well, as I was saying just now, I really don’t know what to 
think. You're brighter than I am, and maybe you'll know when 
you have watched them all together for a day or two. It’s Marie 
who puzzles me most, and I can tell you that her conduct is an 
enigma to several of her friends over here who have spoken to me 
about her. I can’t figure out, nor can they, what her motive is 
for making a fool of the young man.” 

“ Perhaps she isn’t making a fool of him. From your descrip- 
tion, I should not have thought him exactly suited to her ; but that 
is no reason why she shouldn’t think him so.” 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Barron’s hearty laugh gave 
Theodore a good deal of relief. “Bless your soul!” she cried, 
“Marie no more dreams of marrying the man than she has ever 
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dreamt of marrying any man, unless it’s one whose name she 
won’t let me breathe without snapping at me. To do her justice, 
that never is her meaning, and she is always astonished when 
they consider themselves ill-used. Extraordinary and provoking 
of her if you like; but—you know what Marie is.” 

Despite his admission that he knew very little about girls in 
general, he flattered himself that he did know something about 
Miss Ludlow; but he did not care to dwell upon the subject, 
having heard as much as he wanted to hear for the time being. 

“ We need not trouble about side-issues just now,” he observed ; 
“the main thing for us is to be in a position to take up a definite 
stand with Mr. Heneage when he declares himself—or preferably 
before he declares himself. At present he seems to be consider- 
ably more of an enigma than Miss Ludlow.” 

Mrs. Barron rambled on discursively, but had little information 
to give about the man who was not unlikely to become her son-in- 
law. Of course she received none from the prudent Theodore, 
who held Greenhow’s vague accusations in reserve, and who soon 
saw that he would have to take the evidence of his own senses for 
his guide. For this he did not have to wait much longer. 
Neither Gracie nor Miss Ludlow appeared, and he was just 
thinking of concluding his visit when who should walk in, 
unannounced and with the air of an inmate of the establishment, 
but Gordon Heneage in person. 

“T hope there’s going to be some food for the hungry soon,” 
that affable young man began. 

Then in an instant he realised who the stranger was, and a 
scarcely perceptible change came over the smile upon his lips. 
Frequent mention had been made in his hearing of Mrs. Barron’s 
trusted adviser; he was not unprepared to find an antagonist in 
that gentleman, and his first glance at Theodore’s mouth and jaw 
warned him that he might need to keep all his wits about him. 
That was why he could not prevent his red-brown eyes from 
responding with something like a mocking challenge to the steady 
gaze of the American’s grey ones, which, he instinctively knew, 
took prompt note of the same. But this metaphorical crossing 
of rapiers was the affair of a moment. The two men shook 
hands on being introduced to one another, and when Theodore 
said “I am glad to meet you, sir,” he undoubtedly said what 
he meant. 

“You haven’t any urgent business to attend to, have you, 
Theodore?” askei Mrs. Barron, after some interchange of con- 
ventional civilities had taken place. 

“ Absolutely no. e of my own,” he answered; “I left all that 
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behind me on the other side of the Atlantic, and I am here to 
devote myself to yours.” 

“ How strange it seems to hear you say that!—you whom one 
is accustomed to see pulling your watch out every five minutes ! 
Then you'll stay and lunch with us, won’t you?” She added by 
way of inducement, “Marie left word that she would be back; 
but I can’t answer for Gracie, who was to go to the dressmaker’s 
with some friends and may spend the rest of the day with them.” 

She excused herself almost as soon as her invitation had been 
accepted and left the room—perhaps in order to make some 
change in her dress, perhaps to provide Theodore with oppor- 
tunities which might not arise in her presence. 

Now if Theodore White was the successful man that he was, it 
was to a great extent because he never let opportunities slip. He 
did not expect to discover much about Gordon Heneage in the 
course of a few minutes, but he thought he could discover a little, 
and he divined at once that, although prudent tactics might be 
advisable in dealing with Mrs. Barron, audacity would serve his 
purpose better with one who gave him the impression of being a 
cool and willing fighter. Therefore he began unhesitatingly : 

“ You have spent some time in the United States, I believe, Mr. 
Heneage. A man named Greenhow, who was a clerk in my office 
until recently, told me that he had known you quite well.” 

“Ah, poor old Greenhow!” returned Heneage, exhibiting no 
symptom of surprise or discomfiture. ‘“ Yes, he and I went gold- 
seeking together once. We didn’t find much gold, I am sorry to 
say, and I am afraid his share of what we did find remained a very 
short time in his pocket. Not a bad old fellow in his sober 
moments; but——” he raised his shoulders and his eyebrows 
expressively. 

Considering that no previous intimation had reached Gordon 
Heneage of Greenhow’s having been employed in the office of 
White and Co.; considering also that he had that morning 
received an agitated missive from Mrs. Strover, with an account 
of his enemy’s sudden descent upon her, this readiness of reply 
was not discreditable to his nerve. 

“So you gave the old chap a berth, did you?” he went on. 
“That was kind; because, although I wouldn’t for the world say 
anything to prejudice you against him, I can’t suppose that his 
little infirmities were not visible to you.” 

“He and his infirmities made themselves rather abruptly 
invisible a while ago,” answered Theodore drily. ‘“ Five hundred 
dollars were lost to sight at the same time.” 

Gordon whistled. “You don’t say so!” (“Accounts for the 
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old ruffian’s having managed the voyage, and be hanged to him!’ 
he thought.) 

“Yes; but, as you imply, I had only myself to thank, for I was 
not ignorant of his record. I don’t feel that I have any special 
grievance against him ; still, for several reasons, I should be glad 
to know his present address. I suppose you can’t oblige me with 
it, can you?” 

“Good Lord, no!” answered Gordon, looking much amused ; 
“it must be at least two years since I saw and heard the last of 
Greenhow.” 

Quick-witted as he was, he overshot the mark there. It was 
not a very important misstatement, but it sufficed to show his 
interrogator that he was not the witness of truth, and to have 
found out that much was to have advanced a stage along the road 
of investigation. For the rest, Theodore was inclined to believe 
that he was unaware of Greenhow’s actual whereabouts—inclined 
also to doubt whether he was in much dread of any revelations 
that Greenhow might have made. There was silence for a 
moment, and then Gordon pensively resumed : 

“One comes across some queer fish in the course of one’s 
wanderings. Especially if one happens to be a little queer and a 
little fishy oneself, as I am afraid I must confess that I was at 
that time.” He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. “The old 
story of the prodigal son and the swine. But my revered father 
has never gone in much for breeding calves, I regret to say.” 

Theodore scrutinised the man with a good deal of interest and 
some admiration, perceiving that he must be either singularly 
sure of himself or very adroit, and suspecting him of being the 
latter. But further study of the subject had to be postponed ; for 
at that moment the door opened to give entrance to Marie Ludlow, 
pale, unsmiling, and perceptibly less pleased than surprised at the 
sight of one whose love no aversion on her side could quench or 
lessen. 


(To be continued.) 
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Vine Letters from Edward Fitzgerald 
to Mrs. Kemble. 


Reavers will be grateful to Professor Aldis Wright for allowing 
these nine letters to be published in Tempie Bar, where the 
series of letters to Mrs. Kemble appeared in January-April 
1895. It is not known how these nine letters came to be over- 
looked, when the others were secured for Tempitx Bar. It is 
certain that they were not omitted from lack of interest. They 
have the true Fitzgerald flavour; the quaint charm of diction 
and style which is found in everything he wrote. In copying 
the MS. letters one felt strangely near to the actual thoughts 
and personality of the solitary, tender-hearted man. The small 
delicately distinct writing, with the prettily formed frequent 
capitals, the original punctuation, the underlining and paren- 
theses, imparted something of himself. One could read in the 
mere handwriting (or so it seemed) the quiet-loving, scholarly, 
sensitive, retiring nature. There are no sprawling dashes, or 
flourishes, or meaningless curves. All is restrained and patient. 

Perhaps it may be objected that there is nothing new in these 
nine letters. We have just the old courteous consideration for 
others; the old humility about his own work; the old allegiance 
to Scott (“the king of all of them”) and love for Crabbe. But 
every letter throws light upon his character; and lovers of the 
translator of Omar Khayyam will not feel that they can know 
too much of Edward Fitzgerald. 

The bit about “the one episode” of his summer being a pro- 
posed visit from Mr. Lowell—which never came off—is delightful ; 
and the story in connection with his nephew’s funeral touches a 
note which I do not remember elsewhere in his letters. 

The letters are arranged chronologically as far as possible ; 
the notes refer to passages in the published letters which 
elucidate the text. 

B. A, 
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:. 


LirtteE GrancE: WoopsripGe. October, 23/77. 


Dear Mrs. Kemstz,—I only heard this morning from Donne 
(whom I had written to on the matter) that you were returned 
from Switzerland ever since Sept. 15. When I last heard 
from Donne, before his To-day’s Letter, he knew nothing of your 
whereabouts. And it is your way not to write till written to; 
& so we are all left in the Dark. Donne tells me that you are 
all the better for Switzerland, however. My house has been 
empty (as I told you it would) of all but myself since August. 
I should have done my best to make it agreeable to you had you 
come as you proposed: I never ask anyone to come to me out of 
their way: a thought which really troubles me now: but if they 
take me in their road elsewhere—or indeed are so good as still to 
propose deviations hither, I will make them welcome! Yes— 
even now when Nature “sickens on the eye” around me! 

All this you know of me, and hateful it is to repeat. 

I have been no further away from home all Summer than 
Dunwich: a Village on our Coast that once was a large Town: 
all swallowed by the Sea except some score houses & the 
skeleton of one of its former Churches abiding it’s time on the 
edge of the Sea: and the walls of the old Grey Friars’ Priory, 
hung with Ivy. By the by, I must tell you of one visitor, whom I 
had proposed to take there, if he had come to Woodbridge— 
no less a Person than Mr. Lowell of America, with whom I had 
had a little Correspondence. I told him as I have told you over 
& over again: but had my house open: & would have taken him 
to see these old Priory walls—a sight he c* not find in all his 
New World. But he was on his way to Madrid, & had no time 
to come: and it is as well: for it seems sad & absurd for two 
People to meet once in all their lives. I am very fond of his 
Essays “ Among my Books ”—which I think among the very best 
& comprehensive of their kind: & I do believe they will /ast as 
I find I can read them over again & again. It is my one Summer 
Episode. Now, dear Mrs. Kemble, give me some account of your- 
self, & yours: & do believe in your still loyal old Friend— 


E, Fa. 
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II. 


Woopsrinae, Nov. 5. 


My Dear Mrs, Kemsiz,—You will never let me know where 
you are to be found: perhaps not where I now direct my letter 
to: but I know no other Address than Blanche Donne has 
sent me. She had written to tell me of Valentia’s safe Delivery 
of a Girl—and I asked for your Address in my Answer: & now 
make use of it with what success I may. If it reaches you, you 
must send me back a word about yourself: you know I do not 
exact much, having so little to send you on my part. But you 
can tell me how you are, and where for the winter. If really at 
Como, make a pilgrimage to dear old Pasta’s Villa; of a visit to 
which Mrs. Sartoris wrote a very pleasant account in some 
Magazine many years ago. What account have you to give of 
her, too? 

Blanche & Mowbray both tell me their Father is well; I 
never now write to himself inasmuch as I do not wish to exact 
any answer, which I feel sure is now painful to him to indite. 
I think I last wrote to you from Lowestoft: where I was till 
five weeks ago; when I returned here for good—! Here at 
my old Desk; and (if you can believe it!) my old Crabbe open 
before me. For I really am meditating a Vol: of “ Readings” in 
his ‘Tales of the Hall:’* all the Good I hope retained, and the 
Bad (of which there is so much) bridged over, & connected, by 
a little, & as plain, Prose of my own as I can do with. This is 
not an easy work to me—to do it as well as I wish—-more trouble 
& time than all my own little works put together, I think. And I 
shall have to print it at my own expense, if at all ; and probably shall 
give away more copies than I sell. But I shall have executed one 
little tdée fiwe,as you know it has been; and yow shall have a copy, 
if done: and I know you will like it—if done as I wish to do it. 
What a Work to think so long about, and talk so much about. 

I see in the Athenwum that your Records have been the Chief 
Article in Bentley’s Subscription, I think they call it. 

And now I & my Reader are about to begin on Sir Walter 
once more. Lammermoor, Old Mortality, Pirate. I know he is 
the King of all of them; my thoughts so often going back to 
what we read last Winter in spite of all short-comings and long- 
comings. And I am ever yours sincerely 


E. Fa. 





* See “ Letters to Mrs, Kemble,” pp. 147 and 156, 
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Il. 


Woopsripes, Nov. 25. 


Dean Mas. Kemstz,—I think it is just one month since I 
heard from you: & I feel sure that was but two days after I 
had written to you. And nowI have a better pen than usual, 
and it shall give you it’s best. Not my best: that is reserved for 
such News as I can give you from this nook of the Old World 
when you are in the New; now, you are much more in the Centre 
of the Old World yourself: yes, even if you [are] still at Stratford 
on Avon. Are you?— 

I think London almost better, so far as Health goes, than a 
wooded & watered Oountry like that at this time of Year. 
Crabbe’s old Squire bids his Brother “ Beware of falling Leaf.” 
But London looked to me dismal enough a fortnight ago. I 
really went up (my first appearance there this four years) only 
just to see my old Friend Miss Crabbe, who has been uprooted 
from her little home at Bradford on Avon, near Bath, by her 
younger Sister’s very serious Iliness—mental—and they had tried 
a dingy Suburb of London—somewhere near the Royal Oak, 
Bayswater, by way of change. So I went up to see them: both 
seeming well now: but I don’t suppose they will ever settle at 
their old home again. I did not see anyone else: not even 
Donne, who I heard was quite well, and had perhaps Valentia & 
Co. with him. Mowbray & his wife came here for two days— 
before the leaves had quite fallen—he is a good Fellow, I do think. 
But—my Dear Lady—as to asking any one down here! It is 
20 years since I have done such a thing, unless Nieces, and one 
“pauvre Diable” of a Lad who has a Fortnight’s Holyday in 
the Year from his Clerkship. I can only say, If anyone cares to 
come, here is my House open at such a time—as it was for you, 
had you proposed to come any time from August till Leaf-fall : 
after which we are all best “Chez nous,” unless Hunters & 
Shooters. And at any such time, here am I, large as Life, and 
glad to do all I can, and rub up my old rusty Companionship : 
which certainly gets worse for—want of—wear. So, if we live till 
another Summer—it must be Leap Year! 

My Brother John’s youngest Son is, I suppose, dying 2 miles 
off—at the Father’s house. He was strong in Body & Soul: 
but took to writing in I don’t know how many Newspapers, with 
only about 3 hours sleep, and now the account has to be settled. 
His Father had always allowed him handsomely, paid his Debts 
again & again: but he must (we are told) bet & gamble, & so come 
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to this end. His elder Brother is become paralytic in Ireland. 
This is the Upshot of my poor Brother’s super-Christian 
Education. And I am ever yours, 

E. Fa. 


IV. 


WoopsRincE, Dee. /77. 


My Dear Mrs. Kemsiz,—This letter will come too soon on my 
former: for will you not feel bound to answer it also? Just so I 
fancy you would feel bound to come down here if I specified an 
Invitation, at whatever cost to yourself. O, No! I must say— 
“Here I am; here is my house empty: here are green Leaves 
& Sunshine; Come when you will, if you will!” But the 
reason of my writing thus soon is—to know what I am to do as 
to marking your Book: do you mean simply the Passage about 
myself—(which I have really pasted over in my Copy—otherwise 
I could not lend the Book as I do*) or other passages—some 
“ Longuers” as I told you:—not to alter (unless to summerize) 
but to omit—chiefly in some of the early Letters to H. You 
won't, I know, think it Impudence of me to ask such a Question ; 
nor shall I be at all piqued if you say—“ My Good Friend, I never 
dreamed of asking you any such thing.” Why should you? I 
couldn’t write anything like such a Book: but I must confess I 
do think myself Tremendous with paste & scissors: which indeed 
are Harp and Lute tome. I have several shelves of My Works 
in that way: & by far my Best Works they are. But everyone 
does not think me infallible: your Readers might not. Well; 
tell me what I shall do. My brother has the Book now; [came] 
this very day to beg & keep it a week longer: much interested 
in it; but also so much occupied with that son of his who lies 
dying (I suppose) in his house; quite resigned, he says; & 
returned like the Penitent to the one Father: I believe I ought 
not to have attributed all my Brother’s ill-success with his sons to 
over-dosed Xtianity: no doubt he did disrelish it to them by too 
much in the way; but he also bothered them with trifles at home, 
& yet left them unlimited License abroad: & so managed to 
combine the Disadvantages of Severity and Indulgence. Each 
Son may also have had some twist of Disposition which no 
Education would have rectified. However, such is the Upshot. 

Now please understand, dear Mrs. Kemble, that I paste over 
my Eulogy because it really 7s overdone, though not in your 


* This passage will be found on p. 94 of “ Letters to Mrs. Kemble.” 
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Conscience, who are extraordinarily loyal to your Brother's, & 
Family’s old Friends. And, besides, even if the Eulogy were all 
due, it would not interest any general Reader. I am quite sure 
on this point. Iam very glad to hear of a Reprint :—Everyone 
I have lent my Copy to—whether personally interested in you 
and yours, or not—everybody interested in your Book, & recog- 
nizing a Fine Soul in all ways therein. 

I have no great Curiosity about Tennyson’s new Poem, unless 
it be of some old Lincolnshire staple. There is a nice Sonnet to 
him by Longfellow in your last Atlantic; where some of those 
who have been set up above him for a time are called “The 
howling Dervishes of Song”—I hope this Letter—written by 
candle—is not very unreadable. But I am Ever yours, 

E. Fa. 


7s 
WoonBRIDGE, Dec. 30. 


My pear Mas. Kemste,—This Letter shall, at any rate, reach you 
before 1878. This is the first time I have written it. You know, 
I hope, that all my good Wishes anticipate it in your Behalf. I 
think yours are not less sincere towards me, and I doubt not I 
shall have (according to your Law which is of a very ancient 
Monarchy) a Letter to tell me so very soon after the New Year is 
begun. 

one will then let me know your exact Address, which up to this 
time I do not—(See! I have begun on the wrong side of my 
Sheet! I hope not so bad an omen for 1878 as putting on one’s 
Stocking inside out for the day!) So I enclose this to Donne, 
with a few words of Peace & Goodwill to him also. I rejoice to 
have very good accounts of him from Mowbray; indeed not 
unlately from himself. 

I have not a word about my Family to wish away from your 
Book: you do them all Honour, as to all your Friends. I would 
only have you expunge your far too much Honour to myself— 
indeed, dear Mrs. Kemble, it is not squeamish mock-modesty 
makes me say, & feel, so: indeed it is your Partiality to an old 
Friend, & your Brother’s Schoolfellow, that somewhat blinds 
you; I paste a blank paper (like a Curtain over a Picture) over 
the Passage, without which I should not dare lend the Book as I 
do to all I know worthy to read it: you can, when you reprint, 
simply name me as one of a Family of old Friends, and one who 
remains your very good Friend and Correspondent up to the time 
of your sending the sheets to press. 
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Two lines will be enough of me. This J will have done! I do 
not find that anyone (besides myself!) finds anything too much 
of those early Letters. Every one says that all goes to give a 
complete Character of the Writer: & no one but feels how 
truthfal that Character is. My poor Brother is especially struck 
with that, as well as the power of mind & writing exhibited. 

And he is a Man of the very finest Taste. He was talking 
to me of your observations on Elocution, poor Fellow; but I do 
not know if he is conscious of his own fatal failure! The Son I 
told you of died ten days ago. An odd thing happened. I did 
not attend the Funeral, which passed by a road just on the other 
side of a Hedge along which I was walking to & fro. It was 
dusk: for the Funeral was on it’s road to Sussex by a late Train. 
When I heard a heavy rumbling along the road, I remembered 
what it might be, and crept into an Arbour. As it passed, I 
thought I heard “ Uncle!” and then thought that another nephew 
(a Kenrick) who had come to the Funeral must have caught a 
glimpse of me & so called out. But 1 reflected that he—an 
orderly, decorous Fellow—would not have shouted to me out of a 
Mourning Coach—and—the voice was not his. Here is a long 
Story for you! I must say, that I did not go this Walk in order 
to see without the trouble of further Attendance; it is my usual 
walk, for hours in the Day; & often my only one for Days 
together.* I add this that you may not think so cowardly of me. 

We read Sir Walter of a night; Rob Roy & Waverley. O! 
those scenes in Glasgow, & Aberfoil, and Tully Veolan (except 
Rose’s conversation—as also Di Vernon’s) but all the rest— 
Cervantes! Not Imitation, but a kindred Spirit. 

Your next reader is to be an extinct Lord Chancellor—a very 
amiable Man—Lord Hatherley.t He begs it for 1878—and he 
shall have it. And I am ever yours 
E. Fea. 


VI. 


WoOoDBRIDGE, Jan. 


Dear Mrs. Kempiz,—I don’t know where you are now: I only 
know you were by Avon when you wrote last; your particular 
Habitation being crossed over by your own hand. Well; I will 
address to Connaught Square ; and no matter if you don’t get my 
Letter at all: for there will be nothing in it. 


* See p. 167, “ Letters to Mrs. Kemble.” 
t See pp. 132, 133, “ Letters to Mrs, Kemble.” 
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Only—I wish you would do what I know you won’t, if not in 
the Scheme proposed to yourself from the Beginning: that is, to 
include in your Book that capital Essay on Donne which I took 
some pains to get for you some while ago, and which I read over 
the other day in a Book of Essays I have: some of old Spedding’s 
very fine ones among them. No use my saying I will have you 
add this, as I said about your cancelling the other bit: which I 
am sure is best for your Book. When does it come out? 

I have to-day a Note from Carlyle’s Niece in answer to my half- 
yearly Letter of Enquiry. He has been unwell—or “ poorly,” but 
now his old Self again: only not walking, but driving about for 
Afternoon Air and Exercise: well wrapt up & insisting that it 
is not cold. And he goes on reading till sometimes past Midnight: 
not to be got to Bed: like old Voltaire when Dénon went to see 
& tell him news of Paris. ‘“Qu’est-ce que cela fait si je 
m’amuse ?” 

So here is something in my Letter, whether it reach you 
or not. 

I have spun out Waverley for more than a month; finished him 
only last night ; the End rather too prosperous, like that of many 
a Drama we have known. Scott had not got out of that sort of 
thing. But the Eve of Preston Fight—and the Fight itself. No 
such “ raconteur ” as Goethe said of him. To-night perhaps we 
shall begin Antiquary—or Lammermuir—a word in which there 
is since him a growl of Thunder. I believe these Scotch Novels 
will see the Winter and Spring out with me; as each closes I 
think I shall never open them again. 

You know how mild the weather has been: I have even sat 
abroad most days for awhile. 

My Aconites (called “New Year Gifts” down here) would all 
have been out but for a great coat of Clay put over them ; so only 
one or two of the strongest have managed to get above board. 
And so I disappear for the present, being always your ancient 
Friend 

E. Fa. 
I should like to hear how Mrs. Sartoris is, 


VII. 


WoovpsrinGe, May 3. 
Dear Mrs. Kemazx,—I doubt I am about to write to you sooner 


than usual, and with less to say. It is useless to repeat that I 
wish you would not feel yourself bound to answer : nor to say any 
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more of sort of Invitations, which I am afraid you do not 
wholly understand. I will not say to you “ Pray come all the way 
from London to see me—at—Woodbridge: the less so as, by the 
same Law by which you will answer Letters, I should fear lest 
you should put yourself out of your way as a sort of Duty. I can 
but say—Here is my House at your Pleasure, for such & such 
times in the year when I judge it to be most agreeable: it, and 
it’s owner—but, I always doubt if—by long disuse, he has not 
grown rusty in the Barber’s Talent (I call it) which once he had 
in common with many a Paddy beside. Now I have repeated all 
this— 

I do not know if I told you that I had a long & pleasant 
Letter from Mr. Lowell: who says that he thinks he is gradually 
imbibing Cervantes :\& Calderon from their own Atmosphere, 
though he has not looked into their Books since living in it; but 
he hopes some day to accomplish something about them. I wish 
he may, for I must think he settles such Questions better than 
anybody, and one more & more wants someone to do that: and 
have done with it—if People will but let it be. I have sent him 
a Copy of Keat’s original Draught of the opening of Hyperion: 
printed by Lord Houghton from Keats’ original MS. Ido not 
understand why Lord H. does not publish it, for the benefit of 
the World at large. He had given mea Copy some years ago; 
but he good humouredly sent me this 2nd one for Lowell, who 
has slightly (and, as I tell him, quite unjustly) sneered at Lord H. 
in his Essay on Keats.* 

I do not know if you ever mentioned to me Mr. Hamilton 
Aidé, (I presume American) who has lately been in London, and 
speaking to Quaritch concerning Mrs. Kemble, & one of her 
Protéges. Iam very glad to hear your Book is to be launcht; 
I was near sending you a Letter about it from a great Friend 
of mine at Ipswich: middle-aged Daughter of a once remarkable 
Farmer near here :—and she, like all her remarkable Family, 
think, judge, & speak for themselves. She has kept the Book a 
long while, out of sheer pleasure she takes in it; she will be 
loath, she says, to part with all the wise things in it, too many to 
remember. As she is one of strong Mother-wit, unbiassed by any 
Theory, or Clique, I have great Faith in her opinion. If you had 
come here—if you do come here, I shall get her to meet you— 
uncouth & savage as she says she is—“ only fit for wild tribes,” 
she says, for want of all conventional gentilities. 

It was, I think, Chapter XI. of ‘Guy Mannering’—the Scene 





* See p, 421, vol. I, of “ Letters and Literary Remains.” 
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at Mrs. MacCandlish’s when he returns to Kippletringan after 
17 years’ absence—I think it was this you said was Shake- 
speare. Yes: and Cervantes (if you do not think that an anti- 
climax). In the first sentence Scott speaks of 17 years as a 
wide gap in the story of a Life: but scarce so to those who 
look back over such a gap in their own. When we came to the 
End of the Novel my Reader found a pencil Note—‘ Finished 
104 p.m. Dec” 6th 1861.” 

Now, I will enclose you something worth reading, and returning. 
Aldis Wright who edits Clarendon Press Shakespeare asked me if 
I remembered some passages in Crabbe, which spoke of “ malice 
stronger than Love” ete., which he thought might help to explain 
a passage in Act III. Scene I. of Julius Caesar: Wright clinging 
to “in strength of malice” rather than suffering Pope’s “ exempt 
of malice” etc. Old Spedding will auote the passage for you: & I 
do not think you will be bored by referring to the Passage, if 
you do not remember it. I may not agree with Spedding’s theory 
about the Critics for whom Sh: occasionally wrote nonsense; 
(I mean by that, only such hastily & half-expressed things, as 
Johnsons ays he is sometimes content to let pass) may not hold ;* 
but he (Spedding) is the one Man who should have edited Sh: 

I bought the Review with Bell’s Mrs. Siddons in it; interesting 
enough tome. I wonder at his admiring Macready’s shrieks of 
“Hence, hence, hence!” etc. to the Ghost; which I thought 
vulgar:—like his screwing himself sideways into Duncan’s 
Chamber: natural perhaps, but one wants something more in 
Tragedy. John Kemble, I suppose, never was ignoble, however 
stiff at times. 

Isee I am writing awry, my Eyes not being in good Repair 
just now:—but why also so small, I scarce know. It is time to 
have done both for your sake & my own; 


who am Ever yours sincerely 
E. Fe. 


VIII. 
(No address or date.) , 


Dear Mrs. Kemsiz,—The enclosed must excuse my writing 
again so soon. Pray understand that I want no answer, nor to 
have Mrs. R’s letter returned. 

As I supposed she had never even looked for her Father’s Book 


* Some confusion in this sentence; it is copied exactly as written 
except for the repetition of one word—“ about.” 
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of Drawings: which I think she should have done, inasmuch as 
I had told her that one of them belonged not to me who had lent 
it, but to another who had lent it tome. Or, if she had simply 
said she was too much out of spirits to look at all— 

But all this you will think very stupid of me. I am glad she 
is now so happy in every way. I daresay you had heard, or read 
of her little one—Hester—one of our prettiest names, at any rate 
—who has now at any rate also, lived one week more than the 
poor little soul you have lately lost. Do not suppose that I 
forget that in talking to you of this. 

I have a superstition about troubling such Powers as Coutts 
with directing my Letters to you: even though they honour me 
also by taking my Divds. for me. You might really tell me 
your Address at Malvern, when you get there, though contrary 
to your usual custom. But whether you do or not, believe me 
yours always sincerely 

E. Fa. 


The “ only Darter ”* came safe back: I am going to reprint it, 
with the Archdeacon’s permission, & will send you a copy. 
What I admire is, the relation between the Girl and her Step- 
mother—a real bit of “ Idyll,” I think. 


IX. 
WoopsRIDGE, July 24/78. 


My Dzar Mrs. Kempize,—Your last letter gives a good account 
of the country you now see about you. But you say it wants an 
Eye—of Water. I thought the Severn supplied that? I saw 
nothing of Malvern but what one sees from Worcester—a handsome 
City, I thought. Is the Wrekin visible from your Hotel ? 

I too have been a little jaunt to my old Grey-Friars’ Priory, 
at Dunwich, 20 miles from here, on the Sea. And I shall return 
there from time to time during the Summer, if my Landlady 
there be well enough to entertain me. Just now I am come home 
to see the last of my Nieces, who finish their two months’ sojourn 
with me in a week. Then my House will be at the service of 
anyone who chooses to come; to Mrs. Kemble, if she would come; 
but I have said all I can say on that score; & I suppose you 
have answered alike. I know of no one coming: Donne will not, 
I suppose, come this far out of his way from Southwell, where he 
now is, I believe: very well, as Mowbray last informed me. It 


* See p. 427, vol. I of the “ Letters and Literary Remains.” 
2n 2 
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was very kind of your Sister to remember me, & send me her 
Remembrances by you. When you do write to her, I very much 
wish you would tell her that she is probably much more vividly 
in my Recollection than I in hers, as is fair it should be. Any 
how, please tell her that I am grateful and glad to return her 
yery kind Regards. 

My youngest Sister is now with my eldest Brother, two miles 
off: and it pleases her to come down here two or three times a 
week to see her Nieces & me. She is but indifferently well; 
very indifferently: suffering chronically from the Heart; and 
lately with Cough, which latter she caught in London a month 
ago, & which she takes but little pains to get rid of. She has two 
Sons, severally engaged in London: and two still with her at 
home: and a Daughter married elsewhere; to all of whom she is 
devoted much more than to herself. Itisodd that all my Mother’s 
Children have been, even to an unreasonable extent, devoted to 
their Children. I shall send her your Book when it is returned 
to me. Jane read it unceasingly through, I was told; but she 
has not written to tell meso herself. When does Bentley publish? 
You do not know, or care. This is a very dull letter: but I am 
ever yours 


E. Fa. 


Mei naderscudeeee 
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Che Perjury of Christison. 


It’s a case that has occurred over and over again—in fact and in 
fiction. I should be ashamed to relate it, were it not for the 
slight flavour of novelty in the dénouement. He, she and the 
Tertium Quid—only the scene did not happen to be India; and, 


_ 80 far, I cannot be accused of plagiarism, though the opening 


looks very like it. 

I was the Tertium Quid. He was Phillips, whom I had known 
in London, and then lost sight of for years. I met him one day 
in the Olub at Durban, and he told me he had a sugar planta- 
tion up Tongaat way, and gave me a cordial invitation to come 
and stay there, which I did, some months later, and then, for the 
first time, I saw her. 

She was pretty, lively, did not take kindly to Colonial life—the 
usual thing. By the time I had begun to think of leaving, she 
was well on the way to thinking herself misunderstood ; before 
that she had only been bored. And, on close study, it became 
evident that he was going downhill, and that a push at the 
psychological moment would send him to the dogs. He did not 
actually drink—not to call it drinking—but he certainly took 
more whisky than was good for him, and was apt to be 
moody and snappish. It was obvious that he had worries of 
some sort—I fancied his affairs were not going well; but he 
showed no disposition to make a confidant of me, and, of course, 
I could not ask. An impartial observer might have imagined a 
more sympathetic wife, under the circumstances, than Mrs. 
Phillips; but, when I arrived at the above conclusion about him 
—which was during the second week of my visit—I was no longer 
impartial. In the course of the third week, a judicious friend, 
if I had had one handy, would have dragged me from the house 
by main force; and, in the middle of the fourth, we had our 
explanation. 

I hardly know, now, what led up to it. It had not taken me 
all that time to find out that I detested him; and, indeed I had 
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at an earlier stage, foreseen awkwardness, and striven to prevent 
it by leaving at once. But he, with unaccountably dense good- 
nature, would not hear of it; and now, when he, probably, was 
willing enough, I did not want to go. 

We were out together for a day’s shooting. He drove me out 
in the Cape cart in the grey of the morning, and we scrambled 
about the Inanda glens till the sun became too hot to go any 
farther. Neither of us had any luck to speak of, which was not 
wonderful—for I believe his thoughts were no nearer the business 
in hand than mine—to the scarcely concealed disgust of our 
followers. Ngolodela, an elderly Zulu whom I had engaged as 
my personal attendant during my stay in the Colony, was so 
awful in his solemn politeness, as he handed me my gun for what 
he considered a perfectly obvious shot, or received it in chilling 
silence after a miss, that it required something of an effort to face 
him. But it saved me from a téte-d-téte with Phillips, and the 
obligation to talk. 

It was when the sun grew hot, and we rested in the shadow of 
the kloof—on a grey rock close to the ledge over which the little 
river plunged into a clear, deep pool, overhung with ferns—and 
the men had retired to a respectful distance to take snuff and 
roast mealie-cobs over a hastily-kindled fire, that the things were 
gaid which cannot be recalled or over-looked ; and I knew in my 
heart there was only one end to it. Of course, that end is not 
supposed to be reached in civilised society; but we were not in 
civilised society just then. We were alone, between the sky and 
the grey rocks, and—I was beginning to see red, and to think 
that only one thing mattered. . . 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “Let’s look at this thing all 
round.” 

Even in my madness, I noticed the stricken look of his face— 
not consciously, but it touched something deep down in me, 
which came to the surface afterwards. 

“Tf there were no one and nothing else in question, I should 
just thrash you for your damned impudence, and leave you to 
think things over. But——” 

He turned abruptly away, and lay, with his elbows on the rock, 
staring at the water. I could see his face—en profil perdu—and 
I saw that he was suffering. Little as I cared, I could not help 
seeing it, and that deep down, unconscious self felt a dull twinge 
of pity for him. Hesaid nothing, though he tried to speak more 
than once; he seemed to be choking, not so much with rage, as 
with sheer, inarticulate misery. I got up and walked away a little, 
80 a8 not to see the working face. Presently he looked round. 
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“Come and sit down here,” he said quietly. ‘No one is 
going to disturb us.” 

And I went. He began—in calm, matter-of-fact tones, as if he 
were stating some technical problem to himself. 

“TI see how it is. You've opened my eyes—and I suppose I 
ought to be grateful to you, but I’m not. Of course, this situa- 
tion is impossible as it stands. You're in love with Coral—or 
think you are—and she’s three parts in love with you—and I’m 
nowhere, And you want to kill me—which, on the face of it, 
looks like the simplest way out of the difficulty. Hold on a 
minute, I’ve not done yet. I don't say it couldn't be worked 
successfully—in one way. No one knows anything of this little 
drama but ourselves. No one would suppose it was anything 
but an accident—unless you told them—except Coral. Do you 
suppose she wouldn’t guess? I’ve known her longer than you 
have. I can see how it would be. She’s not a Clytemnestra, and 
you couldn’t make her happy that way. I suppose, after all, 
that’s what you wish to do, isn’t it?” 

He spoke gravely, sadly, dispassionately, his heavy-lidded, 
sleepy brown eyes were wide open, and looking full into mine. 
I felt I was seeing the man’s soul. 

“Something went wrong between us. I don’t know when or 
how—my fault, I suppose, but that doesn’t make it any easier. 
But it was not a mistake to begin with, I'll never admit 
that! No! if there wasn’t real love and sympathy and under- 
standing between us, seven years ago, there never was such a 
thing on this earth! No, not even God Himself can undo the 
past; and she was mine, body and soul and intellect—everything, 
I tell you. Perhaps it couldn’t last that way, perhaps she 
developed and I stood still. I don’t quite know how it was; 
partly, maybe, the child dying. And then, I daresay, the worry 
and trouble when things began to go wrong with the estate, made 
a brute of me—and we drifted apart. And now I know that, 
whatever I might have done a year ago, six months ago, even, 
I’ve lost her love; and it’s too late to get it back now.” 

I did not know it, of course, but already that sub-conscious 
self that I have spoken of, not only pitied, but loved this man. 

“Too late. I’ve lost it. Whether you can keep it remains to 
be seen. Whether you've actually got it, is more than I should 
like to say; but this I know, that, if you want to lose it at once 
and for ever, you'll do what you were suggesting just now.” 

“What do you propose?” I asked dully. “That Yankee plan 
of drawing lots——” 

He flung out one hand impatiently. 
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“What's the good of an appeal to chance? ‘You see there's 
only one result wanted. No; but if I give you my word of 
honour that an accident will happen within the next three 
months, will you give me yours, that she shall never know how 
it happened ?” 

“T don’t know if this is a dream or reality. Probably the 
former. If so, we may as well act out the dream-drama to the 
end. I'll promise, if you like.” 

He sprang up and seated himself on the rock beside me, and 
took me by the shoulders and looked in my face. 

“Man, man! it’s not a dream, it’s a miserable reality! And 
it’s the only way. I want you to swear.” 

Something was piercing through the pre-occupation of my 
selfish pain—something I had never known before. I was con- 
fused, perplexed, whirled along by my own passions and the 
impetuosity of his will Yet my better self tried to speak. 

“It won’t do, Phillips. I couldn’t live with that on my soul.” 

“Yet you would have killed me?” he said, gently. He was 
holding both my hands in his. “QOome—you see it’s the only 
way. Things are impossible all round, unless I clear out. If 
I had the smallest hope of—of winning her back—but no! 
There’s none.” 

I thought so, too, in my infatuation; but I had the grace not 
to say 80. 

“So that’s agreed. There shall be an accident. And—don’t 
be afraid. I don’t mean mere disappearing. It shall be safe, 
and—permanent.” 

I have said I was infatuated. I don’t know what else to call 
it. I really believe that I thought he was doing the only rational 
and decent thing that could be done, and that it was only right 
and fitting I should take advantage of it. I don’t know how else 
to word it. It is no use attempting to explain and account for it. 
I suppose I was mad, and that’s all about it. So, holding his 
hands, I promised: “she shall never know.” 

“And you'll swear to make her happy—even against her own 
will?” 

“As far as any human being can promise such a thing— 
I will.” 

“Understand me. You know—at least, you may know or you 
may not—what that kind of woman is—her kind. She'll be full 
of fears and scruples. Once I’m gone, she'll fancy that the love, 
which is dead, has existed all along. She'll fancy she wrongs me 
by taking happiness when she can get it.... Good God! If 
I was only sure you could give it her—but at any rate she 
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thinks so, and she’ll go on thinking so to the end, unless—unless 
you insist on opening her eyes. Well, what was I saying ?—you 
must not listen, you understand. You must bully a bit, if 
necessary. But I suppose you know better than I can tell you. 
If you don’t, you ought!” 

He dropped his head on his hands, and there was silence for 
atime. I could think of nothing to say. Suddenly he looked up. 

“ That’s agreed, then ?” 

“Td better leave to-morrow,” I began, feebly enough. 

“No—that won’t do. Begin talking about it by the end of 
the week. Say you want to go up-country before the weather 
gets any colder. Then we'll arrange about next week. This is 
March ;—April—May—by the end of June you may reckon on 
hearing of something. I can’t tell you what—that must depend 
on circumstances, and, after all, it’s better for you not to know 
too much, You're pretty sure to hear of it through the papers, 
whatever it is.” 


553 


I went to Ladysmith, and then up into the Berg—I hardly 
cared whither. I was supposed to be shooting; and Ngolodela, 
an old hunter himself, seemed sorely puzzled by my lack of 
interest in the game, when we came up with it—considering the 
furious energy I had expended in the pursuit. But he was won- 
derfully accommodating, suppressed any astonishment he may 
have felt at my eccentricities, and treated them as a matter of 
course. Sometimes it almost seemed to me as if he understood 
that I only wanted to tire myself out and keep from thinking. 
Once or twice I caught him looking at me in a way that struck 
me as strange. I did not know how to account for it, and was 
too much pre-occupied with my own miseries to try. 

One day, when physical weariness had for the moment over- 
powered the fever which drove me on, we were resting within 
sight of the great leap which the Tugela makes from its sources 
down the mountain-side. The two gun-bearers had lagged behind, 
the rest of the men were with the waggon. I sat on a rock 
and smoked, while Ngolodela squatted a few yards away, re- 
freshing himself with snuff, and—finding me not indisposed for 
conversation—told me various hunting and other yarns. Finally 
we fell on the cheerful topic of losing one’s way. 

“I knew a man once, ’Nkos’, who lost himself in these 
mountains, and wandered for many days, even till he died—for 
he was never seen again, They said a woman had bewitched him 
and he lost his wits.” 

“A woman had bewitched him.” Did he say it on purpose, 
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or was it my guilty conscience (I may as well call it so, though 
at the time I would have disclaimed a phrase so banal and—so 
unjust to the peculiar circumstances!) that lent a meaning to his 
tone? And he looked at me, as if——His eyes had sometimes 
set me speculating on what our dogs would think of us if—if 
they could get an all-round view of our character and knew we 
did things to be ashamed of. It had been a vague wondering, 
with no particular application to myself; but to-day those eyes 
made me uncomfortable. What could Ngolodela know? Nothing, 
I felt sure, on reflection—and feel sure now; only he had been 
bewitched himself, and knew the symptoms. After all, it’s the 
same thing at bottom; black or white. Men may talk for ever 
about inborn and inalienable differences of race; but “He hath 
made them of one blood,” all the same. The real difference is 
between the man and the cur—and you get them in all colours. 

And I came to see with an agonising pang of shame—yet a 
little more, and that would be the difference between Ngolodela 
and me. 

But this was not yet. At the time, I only asked idly: 

“How did they know that he died ?” 

“?’Nkos’, he was never seen again. But after many moons, 
they found the bones of a man in a cleft of the rocks. And the 
man’s brother knew them for his by the mark of an old wound on 
the skull, and by the snuff-spoon he himself had carved.” 

“ And you think it is in the power of a woman to bewitch a 
man?” I asked, in the easy tone of superior enlightenment. 

“Nay, ’Nkos’—I have lived, and I know it is true. There are 
women of evil hearts—yet it is not always they who do the evil. 
I have known some who wrought it unknowing. And I have 
known a man bewitched to hate his best friend—so that he 
would fain have slain him—for the love of a woman.” 

I looked up sharply. But he was quiet and unembarrassed, 
and spoke evidently without thought of personal allusion. But 
his words left me uncomfortably conscious, all the same. I 
laughed uneasily. 

“Did you ever know a bewitched man to recover?” 

“’Nkos’, I know of such an one.” 

“Did he get the witch smelt out, and kill her?” 

He looked straight at me, to see if I were jesting in very poor 
taste. 

“*Nkos’,—people believed so of old time—but now that is only 
a story for women and boys. A man: knows that witchcraft 
cannot be put away so. He was mad, but even in his madness he 
remembered the old love between him and his friend, who was to 
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him even as a brother, And he said to himself, ‘I can die, but I 
will not do this thing.’ And he went away to a far country, and 
wrought for a white man there, and the woman became his friend’s 
wife,” 

Here the gun-bearers came up, and reported having met with a 
party of Basutos, and heard from them a story about a leopard, 
which seemed worth investigating. The diversion was not un- 
welcome. 

But I could not get away from the thoughts that besieged me. 
There was little enough in what the fellow had said, but he had 
awakened something in me that would not be drugged to sleep 
again. I tossed through a fevered night of torture, and crawled 
out of my tent in the dawn, tired and broken, to get at least 
physical relief in the fresh morning air. 

And somehow, account for it how you will, amidst the magic 
of that glorious sunrise something passed from me like a pitiful 
evil dream. I saw myself—a poor, contemptible sort of prig—a 
conceited ass, with no lack of will to be even worse—and Coral ? 
Coral had dissolved into a shifting, rainbow-tinted mist. I did 
not know what to think of her. Phillips was the only figure of 
the trio at once definite and dignified ; and Phillips—great God! 
what madness had seized him? Phillips—whose shoes I was 
not fit to clean—what had infected him with this ridiculous 
over-strained fancy? Still, if a man loved Coral, and thought he 
had lost her—I suppose that would have excused some amount 
of madness, and, by-the-by, what day was this? I had lost all 
count of days. 

I pulled out my pocket-book, and consulted the calendar—only to 
be bewildered, for I did not know what day of the week it was. 
But surely—surely—it could not be too late? It was nothing like 
three months since I left Emblangeni. The horrible nightmare 
had rolled away from me—it came to me with a sort of wonder 
that I was actually enjoying the glory of the morning ; it was so 
long since anything of the sort had been possible. How could I 
feel anything but hopeful? But yet—who could tell what he 
might do? I turned and saw Ngolodela, standing beside me, and 
saluting regretfully. 

“ What day of the month is it?” I asked—and then laughed at 
myself for putting so absurd a question to a native. But it was 
less so than it seemed. He was able to tell me that it was the 
fourth day of the full moon, and this enabled me to fix the date as 
May 13th. 

“ Ngolodela, I must return at once to Nambiti.” 
“ What is it, ’Nkos’?” 
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If this had happened the day before, I should have given some 
commonplace evasive answer; but here and now, and with his 
honest eyes on me, I could not. And it did not seem worth while, 

“ Nothing, friend—save that I, too, have been bewitched—and 
I am cured.” 

His whole face lit up; but he only said, “’Nkos’!” with his hand 
to his head-ring, and turned away. 

At Ladysmith I paid off the rest of my men: and he and I took 
the evening train southward. In the interval before starting, I 
glanced through the files of the Maritzburg and Durban papers 
at the hotel, but could find no item of news such as I feared 
to see. 

In the train, I fell in with a Durban club acquaintance—a 
cheerful fellow who loved the sound of his own voice, and reeled 
off gossip by the yard. Fortunately, he had the qualities of his 
defects, and was quite satisfied to talk, without expecting me to 
answer, or noticing that I did not hear half he said, after he had 
informed me that Mrs. Phillips was staying with the Walsinghams 
at Durban, while Phillips was supposed to be off on a shooting 
trip to Zululand. 

“ Queer, disagreeable beggar, Phillips—neglects that pretty wife 
of his shamefully, so they say. Drinks too—D’Arcy told me 
the other day ”—and he rambled off into some long story, not 
particularly relevant, so far as I could see. The only things I 
cared to know—whether Phillips had mentioned any details as to 
his movements, and when he had started—he could not tell me. 
He only set my nerves on edge by speculations as to what Phillips 
might, could, or should do, and what he, Radley, would do, in 
Phillips’ place; and, had he not got out at Estcourt, I fear the 
friendly estimate which he had most unaccountably formed of me, 
would have undergone a sudden and violent change. 

I had been thinking—at least trying to think; but the only 
things clear in the whirl of my brain were the words “A shooting 
trip into Zululand,” and the feeling that up there, in some wild 
corner, anything might happen, and no one be the wiser. If one 
only knew how long he had been gone, and whether there was any 
—even the faintest—chance of coming up with him in time, if one 
followed on his track! I had no one to take counsel with but 
Ngolodela, and I did not expect much help from him; still he might 
be able to suggest the likeliest route. So when he came round to 
my compartment, when the train stopped at Estcourt, to see if I 
wanted anything, I waited till Radley was gone, and then told 
him that I wanted to see Unkonkoni (Phillips’ native name) on 
important business, and that he had gone into Zululand, and was 
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not likely to be back for some weeks. He listened respectfully to 
the end, and then said : 

“?’Nkos’, that is not so. The Umlungu is now at his own house, 
on the Tongati.” 

“How do you know?” I asked, in astonishment. Then, as the 
train was about to start, and there were no other passengers to 
object, I had him into the compartment with me, and let him tell 
his story in his own way. It took time, but I was rewarded. In 
the third class carriage to which law and custom relegated him, 
he had fallen in with a friend, lately from the coast, who had told 
him all the news. It appeared that Phillips had started on his 
expedition about ten days ago, but had been recalled, before he 
had crossed the Tugela, by tidings of a dangerous, perhaps fatal 
accident, which had befallen M’Evoy, his overseer. He was now 
at Emblangeni, nursing M’Evoy and looking after things in 
general, there being no other responsible person to take the 
overseer’s place. 

If I knew anything of Phillips, he was safe for the present, and 
I saw no reason to question the accuracy of the report. Of course 
the next thing was to go to him, and quickly, that news of my 
coming might not reach him before I arrived. He would think— 
yet the time was not nearly up yet. Or stay—was that, after all, 
best? No—I have it! 

At Durban, after a hasty wash and brush up, and a cup of tea 
at the hotel, I started for the Walsinghams’—one of those pleasant 
houses with gardens running down to the Bay in the shady 
little lanes that turn out of West Street. I sent up a note, asking 
if Mrs. Phillips could see me, and waited in the verandah. She 
came after a while, looking pale and startled, and when I asked if 
she knew where Phillips was, she stepped back and turned whiter 
still. I don’t know what she thought. 

I saw nothing for it but to tell the whole story, and I did: 
baldly, lamely, in a hurried undertone, and with an uneasy eye on 
the French windows—for I feared interruption every minute—but 
the Walsinghams did not breakfast till nine, and no one was down 
yet. I did not spare myself—I was past wanting to—or, I suppose, 
her, She leaned back in her chair, with both hands over her face, 
and gave a little moan. 

“Oh! oh!—what an idiot I’ve been—what—what—tell me, 
what shall Ido? Oh! Arthur! Arthur!” 

If he could have heard that cry, he would have known—not only 
that, as he said, it was no mistake once, but that it was all right 
between them still, Something cut deep into me, and I was glad. 
to feel it: there is pain which is such a relief that one does not 
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wince. I had braced myself to meet her stinging scorn; but this. 
great salt-wave of reality had swept away everything like hurt 
vanity or personal pique. I was nothing to her—nothing in all 
the world. 

“Oh! what shall Ido?” she moaned. She was not shrinking 
from some dimly perceived abhorrent duty—I could see that: she 
was only stunned and bewildered, like a hurt child. 

“Goto him. Can you be ready to leave by the ten-ten? I'll 
drive you to the station.” 

“Will you? Thanks, And please telegraph to take a place in 
the Verulam post-cart. And I'd better send a wire to Arthur to 
say I’m coming, and ask him to meet me at Torgaat.” 

“Tam afraid that would be no use. It would have to go on from 
Verulam by post, and couldn’t reach him before you did.” I did 
not add that it was necessary to book seats in the post-cart the 
day before. It was no use worrying her: there was always the 
off-chance of a vacancy at the eleventh hour, and, if not, I knew 
what to do. So I only promised to “see to it,” and be back in good 
time to fetch her; enjoined her to be sure to eat some breakfast, 
and went straight to the station, where I found Ngolodela awaiting 
me. I wired-——reply prepaid—to the Verulam mail-office, and in 
a few minutes was assured that it was as I thought. Then I 
telegraphed to Vandenhorst at the hotel, asking him to have a 
buggy and a pair of good horses ready to meet the 11.55, and 
then I took two second-class tickets to Verulam. I had a strong 
feeling, that I could not account for—since after all, as I reasoned, 
it was not likely, all things considered, that anything could happen 
just yet—that it was just as well I should go with her. I decided 
to take Ngolodela as I might want help with the horses, and sent 
him to get his ticket, while I went back with the cab for Mrs. 
Phillips. 

She was quite ready, and had explained matters to her friends, 
who so far from thinking it strange that I should accompany her, 
were sincerely relieved and delighted to find she would have the 
escort they could not supply, and could not express enough 
admiration for the thoughtfulness of my arrangements. 

We reached Verulam up to time, and Vandenhorst’s turn-out 
was waiting for us with two horses which looked quite equal to 
the work I required of them. I helped Coral up, took my place 
beside her and seized the reins ; Ngolodela sprang up behind, and 
Vandenhorst’s boys, who had been holding their heads, to right 
and left, and we were off. I don’t think any team ever made 
better time along the North Coast Road. We kept well ahead of 
the post-cart all the way, till we came to the side road which 
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branches off to the right, just this side of Victoria, for Em- 
blangeni Plantation. 

As I pulled up the reeking horses at the gate, which Ngolodela 
jumped down to open, M’Evoy came running round the house 
with amazement written on his face. He was a big, burly fair 
man, with a complexion burnt brick-red and a permanent ex- 
pression of surprise, somewhat heightened on this occasion. 

“Mrs. Phillips!” he gasped. 

“Why, M’Evoy!” I exclaimed in my turn. “I thought you 
were laid up in bed, or killed, or something !” 

“Did you then?” He spoke very slowly—in a rich Ulster 
brogue, blended with the Natal drawl into a peculiar and quite 
indescribable compound. “It was a near shave. Put my shoulder 
out. The boss thought it was broken, but he got it in for me 
before the doctor came.” 

“Where is Mr. Phillips? Is he here?” It was Coral who 
spoke ; she was trying to keep the note of sharpness out of her 
voice. 

M’Evoy took a comprehensive survey of the universe before he 
answered. 

“ He rode over to Barrington’s "—here he stopped to examine 
the near horse attentively—“early this morning. Those Vanden- 
horst’s chestnuts ?” 

“Yes, yes; but about Phillips?” 

“Oh! he had some indaba there to talk over. I guess it was 
about——” 

“Did he say when he’d come back?” I thought Coral 
restrained herself with difficulty from shaking him. 

“He said "—M’Evoy had drifted round to the other horse and 
was opening his mouth to inspect his teeth—“ said he’d ride back 
along the beach this afternoon; it would be cooler. Mighty hot 
weather this, for May.” 

“Can’t we drive to meet him?” 

“There’s no road to drive, not that way; and if you'll excuse 
me, Mrs. Phillips, I wouldn’t advise you to go any farther in this 
sun, and I don’t think it’s any good for these horses, neither, 
after the rate they’ve come.” 

“ But you can get horses saddled for us?” 

“There ain’t not to say a lady’s horse on the place just now, 
m’m. The boss lent Ruby to Mrs. Barrington, you bein’ away, 
and ”—M’Evoy stopped again and scratched his head—“ you took 
your side-saddle with you to Durban, didn’t you?” 

She threw out her hand in a gesture of despair. I sprang to 
the ground and helped her out. 
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“Hadn’t you better just rest here?” I took the opportunity of 
saying. M’Evoy was happily absorbed in a study of the horses’ 
points. “ You'll knock yourself up, and it can only make an hour 
or two's difference at most. Don’t make that old ass think there’s 
something up.” 

“What's your hurry?” asked M’Evoy, slowly coming out of 
the reverie into which the chestnuts had thrown him, and gazing 
open-mouthed at us both. I thought I had best leave it to Coral 
to explain things, and only asked him if he would let Ngolodela 
stable the horses and give them a feed, and let me have one 
saddled to ride to meet Phillips, while Mrs. Phillips rested at the 
house. By dint of a little more insisting, I carried this proposal 
through and was off in another ten minutes. I knew the way 
well enough, and had evaded M’Evoy’s offer of a boy to guide me, 
Since Coral could not come, there must be no witnesses to our 
meeting. And something kept crying out in me all the time 
that it was better she should not come—far better. 

I cantered away from the house, with its pomegranate hedges 
and trellised rose-walks. I dashed along the paths through the 
cane-fields, going faster once I knew I was out of sight. M’Evoy 
had given me a good horse, and I would not spare him. It was 
nonsense; all day long I had been telling myself it was nonsense; 
but all the same I knew I must hurry, and that if I did not drive 
the poor beast to the last ounce of his strength, I should be 
too late. 

I was out on the beach now, galloping along the hard sand; 
nothing moving in sight but sea-birds and a steamer far out in 
the offing. Stay—what was that black speck ahead? A man on 
a horse coming towards me? What a ridiculous idiot I had been 
after all! No—stay—there were two specks, the one receding 
from the other and approaching the water. 

If he saw me coming, would he haste to carry out his purpose 
or wait till I had passed by. Could I get up to him unseen? 
There was no cover on the wide flat sands, and inland the ground 
was not good going, and I should lose time. I must risk it, I 
urged the horse on, leaning low over his neck. Presently, looking 
forward again, I saw the two black specks coalesce into one. He 
had mounted again and was going to ride past me and wait till I 
was out of sight. Nearer and nearer we came. I could see his 
face. He was within hail. “Phillips! Phillips, old man!” 

He looked at me with a cold and haughty scorn. 

“So you couldn’t wait?” 

I threw myself from the saddle and ran to him and caught at 
his hands. 
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“Not that! Oh! Phillips, come home—come at once—she’s 
there—she’s waiting for you!” 

He gripxéd me by the shoulders and looked at me sternly. 

“ Wkat’s the meaning of this? Have you taken leave of your 
senses, or—or—my God! if you’re playing with me—I can’t go 
through it a second time. Before God! I can’t!” 

“No, no. I’ve come to my senses, Phillips. I’ve been a fool, 
a blind, wretched fool, and it’s all been a mistake that she—that 
you ” 

I groped for my words; I could not see; there was a roaring 
in my ears. The next thing I knew he was standing beside me 
and holding me in his arms, and I broke down—miserably, com- 
pletely. I did not think a man could have had such patience 
with me as he showed. Something coherent he must have 
gathered from my blundering, disjointed words, for, before he 
let me go, he said, very softly, ‘God bless you, Christison !” 





As we rode in at the gate together, I saw the flutter of a white 
dress on the stoep, and left him to go on to the house, while I 
turned aside to the stable-yard. Ngolodela was standing there. 
He came forward with radiant face and took the reins as I 
dismounted. 

“The ’Nkos’ is well again?” It was his first and last comment 
on the situation. 

I shook hands with him. 

“Truly I am well again, Ngolodela. All is well.” 


A. WERNER. 








CXXXI, 20 








A God-daughter of Warren Hastings. 


“Kiss my dear Betsy for me, and assure her of my tenderest affection. 
May the God of goodness bless you buch. . . . Remember me, and make 
my Betsy remember and love her godfather and her mother’s sincere and 
faithful friend, WARREN HastTINGs.” 


Tue little girl thus tenderly mentioned was the daughter of Dr. 
Tysoe Saul Hancock,* who married Philadelphia Austen, aunt of 
the famous Jane, at Cuddalore in 1753. Betsy was born in India, 
and in later days laughingly ascribed her “ share of the wandering 
spirit our countrymen are in general possessed with,” to “ being so 
early accustomed to a vagabond life.” She and her parents went 
home with Hastings in 1765, but when the two men returned to 
India four years later, Mrs. Hancock and her little girl remained 
in England. That they were not forgotten by the exiles is shown 
by Dr. Hancock’s letter-book, preserved in the British Museum, 
which overflows with yearning affection for the wife and child he 
was never to see again, and bears frequent testimony to his friend’s 
thoughtful generosity, while the letters of Hastings’ sister, Mrs. 
Woodman, and her husband, contain constant mention of and 
messages from them. 

Hancock appears to have been considerably older than his wife 
(he is alluded to as “the old gentleman” by his Calcutta contem- 
poraries), and to have been broken in constitution and soured in 
temper by long years of toil in the tropics. As time goes on, & 
certain lack of sympathy, almost amounting to harshness, makes 


* * See the author’s “A Friend of Warren Hastings” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for April, 1904. Since its appearance the author has been 
entrusted, by the great-grand-nephew of the lady to whom they were 
addressed, with a large collection of letters written by the subject of the 
present article, and the fuller information thus obtained has rendered it 
possible to correct some of the statements at first made. The collection 
includes also many letters from the Rev. George and Mrs. Austen and 
their daughter Cassandra. 
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its appearance in the letters to his wife, but there is no failure 
of tenderness in those to Betsy, of whose childhood they give us 
vivid glimpses. She was evidently devoted to animals. In 1770 
her father writes :— 


“ You forgot to tell me your Fox Dog’s Name. I desire you will give 
him a good Piece of Beef or Mutton, whichever he likes best, and tell 
him I have a great Regard for him because you are fond of him, and that 
if I return to England I hope to be better acquainted with him.” 


On the question of a pony some difference of opinion had 
obviously arisen, for Betsy wrote to ask her father if she might 
have one. He replies that he is so pleased with her mamma’s praises 
of her diligence and attention that she shall have the best little 
horse that can be bought, but she is not long its happy possessor. 
“Tam much chagrined,” he writes to his wife, “ that you have given 
away the horse, Pray buy another, the best you can get, and 
keep it as long as there is a livery-stable open in London.” Mrs. 
Hancock's anxiety to cut down expenses was a sore point with her 
husband, and he makes things safe by informing Betsy of his wishes. 
In the same letter he tells her of the sad fate which has befallen “a 
very fine white Persian cat,” which he was to have sent her from 
“the Governor, your godfather.” An ill-conditioned cousin who was 
staying with him quarrelled with the next-door neighbour, “and 
the cat having straied into his house this gentleman or some of his 
people shot her; I suppose to be revenged on Mr. Stanhope.” 

Very touching are some of these letters, showing the absent 
father’s interest in all that interests his child. He sends her gold 
mohurs fresh from the mint for her collection of coins, praises her 
for her bravery at the dentist’s, inquires about her child friends, 
and constantly incites her to improvement in her lessons. 
Thoroughness was of extreme importance in his eyes, and he 
betrays a certain fear lest his wife should neglect the useful in 
favour of the ornamental in Betsy’s education. He comments on 
her progress in writing, and sends her little sums to answer, in 
order to test her progress in arithmetic. On the subject of her 
music he becomes dogmatic. Expressing his pleasure that Betsy 
has a good ear for music, he directs that if she learns the guitar 
she is to have the best master obtainable, or she will fall into a 
habit of wrong fingering which can never be rectified ; 

“ As Ihold myself to bea perfect judge of this Matter, I shall not submit 


to have my opinion controverted, but insist on your Compliance with my 
request.” 


The ruffled spirit indicated in this letter was caused by the 
discovery that his wife was looking forward to bringing Betsy out 
202 
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to India in a year or two. Natural and innocent though the 
intention appears, Hancock would none of it. It was quite 
possible that at twelve (which was the age her mother had 
selected) Betsy might be equal to most girls of fifteen, but would 
she have any judgment? She was sure to be “romantic,” and to 
have picked up false notions of happiness, while there was scarcely 
a man in Bengal to whom he would wish to see her married, though 
there was “a great plenty of Coxcombs, with good persons but no 
other recommendation.” Mrs. Hancock accepted the rebuke with a 
good grace—wonderfully good in view of the brilliant future 
that Calcutta would have offered for the dearly loved godchild of 
the Governor—and laid her plans afresh. Her husband had 
vouchsafed his approval to an idea of hers of taking Betsy to 
France to learn the language, provided it was done before she was old 
enough “ to risque picking up the levity and follies of the French.” 
This fell through, however, and Mrs. Hancock suggested giving 
Betsy a French companion. “I can have no objection to it,” her 
husband writes, “ till the child may be old enough to imbibe the 
spirit of intrigue, without which no Frenchwoman ever existed.” 

But no steps had been taken to carry out the plan before the 
kindly, testy husband and father died in 1775, leaving his affairs 
in inextricable confusion, but happy in the knowledge that his wife 
and Betsy were provided for through the munificence of Hastings, 
and the way was now clear. 

From the letters of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Austen, Philadelphia 
Hancock appears to have been a woman of considerable force of 
character. She lived near the Woodmans, in such close intimacy 
with them that Hastings says he regards the two families as one, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Woodman seem to have looked forward to a 
closer connection still. Among the many particulars he gives as 
to “Mrs. Hancock and Miss,” Mr. Woodman is at pains to 
emphasise his son’s devotion to the little girl. “Tom and she 
are as fond of each other as when you was in England,” he writes 
to Hastings, and his wife says: 

“Mrs. and Miss Hancock are very well, whom we have often the pleasure 


of seeing ; we were all very happy there on Miss Hancock’s birthday, and 
in particular Tommy, there being a ball for the young folks.” 


But Mrs. Hancock had other views, and taking with her Betsy 
and her faithful maid Clarinda, who had accompanied her from 
India, she spent several years on the Continent, “in Germany, 
France and Flanders,” as Betsy tells us. They must have started 
before the war with France broke out in 1778, and it was not 
until the peace of 1783 that Mrs, Hancock was able to return to 
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England in the hope of settling her husband’s affairs, but Mr. 
Woodman keeps Hastings informed of their movements as far as 
he can. 

It was natural that five or six years should work changes, and 
in their course the Betsy of her father’s letter-book disappears, 
and Miss Eliza Hancock reveals herself to us in her own letters. 
In her day “ Eliza” was considered a beautiful and romantic name. 
The letters are addressed to her cousin Philadelphia Walter (after- 
wards Mrs, Whitaker), the daughter of Mrs. Hancock’s half-brother, 
whom Mr. Woodman mentions to have been present at one of 
“Miss Hancock and Tommy’s balls. ..a grand affair.” They are 
some thirty-five in number, and the writing, which is very clear 
and even—a tribute to Dr. Hancock’s anxious endeavours—changes 
wonderfully little in the twenty years over which they extend. 
Eliza was not a frequent correspondent—her father remarks sadly 
in one of his latest letters that Betsy must have forgotten to write 
to him; he would like to have one letter a year, if only to see 
how her writing improves—and she confesses the fact over and 
over again, but she wrote well and brightly. Here is a glimpse 
of Marie Antoinette in 1780 :— 


“We were a few days ago at Versailles, and had the honour to see their 
Majesties and all the royal family dine and sup. The Queen is a very 
fine Woman. She has a most beautiful Complexion, and is indeed 
exceedingly handsome. She was most elegantly dressed. She had on a 
corset ” [the stiff pointed bodice] “and Petticoat of pale green lutestring, 
covered with a transparent silver gauze. The petticoat and sleeves 
puckered and confined in different places with large bunches of roses. 
An amazing large bouquet of white Lilac. The same flower, together 
with gauze, Feathers, ribbon and diamonds intermixed with her hair. Her 
neck was entirely uncovered, and ornamented by a most beautiful chain 
of diamonds, of which she had likewise very fine bracelets. She was 
without gloves, I suppose to show her hands and arms, which are, without 
exception, the whitest and most beautiful I ever beheld.” 


Very kind and a little condescending is Eliza in depicting for 
her country cousin the gaieties of Paris. Whether it is the 
fashionable promenade at Longchamp, where the princesses appear 
in open calashes drawn by six horses—and among the most elegant 
is the Princesse de Lamballe whose natural beauty does not want 
all the additions it had received—or the balls, at which, in contrast 
with the English fashion of retaining the same partner the whole 
evening, a lady changed her cavalier after every dance, she is 
careful to show the superiority of her own surroundings. But 
she sends valuable advice as to clothes and hair-dressing, powder 
and rouge, from the, very headquarters of fashion, mentioning that 
large yellow straw hats, “such asI believe you may have seen 
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worn by haymakers,” are universally adopted, and called, like 
everything else at the moment, a Ja Marlborough, because the 
Queen had chanced to hear the Dauphin’s nurse singing him to 
sleep with the old ballad. She comments on the French stage, 
where “it is still the fashion to translate or rather murder 
Shakespeare,” the opera, and the prevalent balloon mania, and she 
rallies her correspondent repeatedly on the subject of various 
beaux or agreeables. 

When she disclaims any thought of matrimony, while hinting 
that the matter depends entirely on herself, and in the next letter 
asks Philadelphia how she would like wn cousin frangois, we begin 
to be suspicious, and are not surprised to find Mr. Woodman 
writing to Hastings that she is about to marry a French officer, 
with “ great connections and expectations,” much to the dismay 
of her English relatives. 

Eliza writes next as the Comtesse de Feuillide, and she describes 
her journey into “Guyenne” to visit her husband’s family 
and possessions, and their sojourn for his health at Bagnéres, 
where there are “publick diversions as at Bath and Tunbridge 
Wells,” and “a most charming society, chiefly English.” In 1787 
she is in London, the proud mother of a “wonderful brat,” 
born in England by the express desire of M. de Feuillide, “who 
pays me the compliment of being very partial to my country,” 
and named Hastings after Eliza’s godfather, now just embarked 
upon the long agony of his trial. In spite of her preference 
for French diversions, she does not hold aloof from English 
society. 

“T have been for some time the greatest rake imaginable, and really 
wonder how such a meagre creature as I am can support so much fatigue, 
of which the history of one day will give you some idea, for I only stood 
from two to four in the Drawing-room, and of course loaded with a great 
hoop of no inconsiderable weight,” [this was still worn at Court, though 
discarded from ordinary dress] “went to the Dutchess of Cumberland’s 


in the evening, and from thence to Almacks, where I staid ’till five in the 
morning.” 


In her next letter she is full of a new project. She is to spend 
Christmas at Steventon with the Austens, and is intent on private 
theatricals—the prototype of those to be played on the more 
famous stage of ‘‘ Mansfield Park.” Long ago her father had con- 
gratulated her on having performed pretty well her part in a 
children’s play, she had spent Carnival in 1786 with friends who 
had erected an elegant theatre for acting plays among themselves, 
and henceforth she was to be the moving spirit of the performances 
Which took place in the Rectory dining-room in winter, and in 
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the barn in summer, and for which James Austen, the eldest 
brother, wrote prologues and epilogues. 

High Life below Stairs and The Sultan, in which the title-part 
was played by Henry Austen, are the only plays mentioned by name, 
but between the cousins the subject is hardly mentioned after 
Philadelphia had refused a very urgent request to take part, 
because she was reluctant to “appear in Publick.” A series of 
visits followed that to Steventon, to Mr. and Mrs. Hastings at 
Beaumont Lodge, Windsor, to St. John’s, Oxford, where James and 
Henry Austen were in residence, and where Eliza was “ delighted 
with the Black Gown and thought the Square Cap mighty 
becoming,” and then the travellers prepared to return home. 


“You mention the troubles in France,” Eliza says in August, 1788, 
“but you will easily imagine from what I have said concerning my 
approaching journey that things are in a quieter state than they were 
some months ago.” 


The next letter is from Paris, full of charming gossip about little 
Hastings and affectionate raillery of Philadelphia on her love- 
affairs, but in the next, dated January 1791, the beginning of the 
end is already in view. Eliza and her little boy are at Margate 
for the purpose of sea-bathing, “ notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather and Frost and Snow, which is, I think, somewhat 
courageous,” in which we may agree with her. But: 


“My spouse, who isa strong Aristocrate or Royalist in his Heart, has 
joined this latest party, who have taken refuge in Piedmont, and is now 
at Turin, where the French Princes of the Blood are assembled, and 
watching some favourable opportunity to reinstate themselves in the 
country they have quitted.” 


M. de Feuillide seems to have found his opportunity, for when 
Eliza writes next, from London, where she is nursing her mother, 
though he has promised her a visit in September, she fears that 
France will by that time be engaged in a war in which his 
services will be required. Mrs. Hancock died early in 1792, and 
M. de Feuillide succeeded in reaching his wife’s side, but was 
compelled to hurry back to France, having been warned that if 
he remained longer in England, he would be “considered one 
of the Emigrants, and all his property forfeited to the Nation.” 

He left for Paris, hoping to return in a few months, but Eliza 
never saw him again, though she did not know for a long time 
what had become of him. As late as September 1794, when she 
writes to Hastings, she was still uncertain as to his fate, but it 
must have been made clear almost immediately after this. 
According to the Rey. J. E, Austen-Leigh’s ‘ Life of Jane Austen,’ 
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the Comte de Feuillide was guillotined on a charge of incivisme, 
based on his turning arable land into pasture, which was inter- 
preted as betraying a desire to embarrass the Republic by pro- 
ducing a famine. 

There does not seem to be any foundation for Mr. Austen- 
Leigh’s belief that Eliza herself barely escaped a like fate. As 
far as can be discovered from her letters—though in those to her 
cousin there is a gap between October 1792 and September 1796 
and those of Mr. Woodman, she spent the two years of suspense 
in England, principally in paying visits to relatives, and especi- 
ally those at Steventon Rectory, to whom she felt herself more 
and more closely drawn. 


“T always tenderly loved my Uncle,” she says, “ but I think he is now 


dearer to me than ever.... Cassandra and Jane are both very much 
grown, (the latter is now taller than myself), and greatly improved as well 
in manners as in Person.... They are, I think, equally sensible, and 


both so to a degree seldom met with, but still my Heart gives the 
preference to Jane, whose kind partiality to me, indeed, requires a return 
of the same nature. Henry is now rather more than six Foot high, I 
believe. He also is much improved, and is certainly endowed with 
uncommon abilities, which indeed seem to have been bestowed, though in 
a different way, upon each member of this Family.” 


When the series of letters begins again in 1796, the Austen 
family divide Eliza’s attention with her pugs. She already 
possesses “an amiable Terrier,” presented by her coachman, but 
she writes to Philadelphia, 


“T once more thank you for your puggish intentions in my favour, and 
wish that you may be able to realise them, though to say the truth I am 
already possessed of one of these bewitching animals. I shall joyfully 
receive as many more Pugs as you can procure for me. You would laugh 
to see me consulting my doctor about my dog.” 


Her cousin’s ecstasies over pugs failed, however, to deceive 
the astute Philadelphia, who had for some time been prophesying 
a second marriage for her. She had heard that Henry Austen 
was disappointed in love, and to baffle her inquiries Eliza invents 
a pretty, wicked-looking girl with bright black eyes, a most 
intolerable flirt, to whom his trouble is due. But Philadelphia 
persists, and Eliza makes a half-confession. 


“I do not believe the parties will ever come together; not, however, 
that they have quarrelled, but one of them cannot bring her mind to give 
up dear Liberty and yet dearer Flirtation. After a few months’ stay in 
the country she sometimes thinks it possible to undertake sober Matvri- 
mony, but a few weeks’ stay in London convinces her how little the state 
suits her taste,” 
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In the next letter her “ impulse in favour of Liberty and disfavour 
of a Lord and Master” is still irresistible, but her thoughts run 
on weddings. “Mr. Pitt’s match with Miss Eden,” the Princess- 
Royal’s with the Prince of Wirtemberg, and Miss Farren’s with 
Lord Derby, are all commented upon, the last with high scorn. 
Then we hear that :— 


“Captain Austen has just spent a few days in town. I suppose you 
know that our Cousin Henry is now Captain, Paymaster and Adjutant. 
He is a very lucky young man, and bids fair to possess a considerable 
share of riches and Honours. I believe he has now given up all thought 
of the Church, and he is right, for he is certainly not so fit for a Parson 
as a Soldier.” 


But lest this approval should lead to presumption, she hastens 
to assure her friend that she believes the match will never take 
place, and thinks the young man ill-used, proving the hardness of 
her heart by making a journey to Cheltenham with a Miss Payne, 
a friend of her childhood, and their respective pugs. She pays a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Hastings at Daylesford, which she describes 
as really a little Paradise, “ the House fitted up with a degree of 
Taste and Magnificence rarely to be met with.” The next letter 
is dated “ Lowestoffe,” and in it she defends herself smartly 
against Philadelphia’s charge of having gone there for the 
sake of seeing Henry, whose corps is quartered at Norwich. 
Three months later she talks of leaving London, ostensibly on 
account of the new taxes, which have raised her rent and will 
force her to give up her carriage, but when she writes next she 
signs herself “ Eliza Austen.” Incorrigible to the last, she sends 
kind messages from “ my cousin (I have an aversion to the word 
husband and never make use of it.)” 

To Hastings she had written, on December 26th, 1797, in a 
very different strain :— 

“Dear Siz,—As I flatter myself you still take an interest in my 
welfare, I think it incumbent on me to acquaint you with a circumstance 
by which it must be materially influenced. I have consented to an union 
with my cousin, Captain Austen, who has the honour of being known to 
you. He has been for some time in possession of a comfortable income, 
and the excellence of his heart, temper and understanding, together with 
his steady attachment to me, his affection for my little boy, and dis- 
interested concurrence in the disposal of my Property in favour of this 
latter, have at length induced me to an acquiescence which I have with- 
held for more than two years. Need I say, my dear Sir, that I most 
earnestly wish for your approbation on this occasion, and that it is with 
the sincerest attachment I shall ever remain, 

“Your much obliged and affectionate God-daughter, 
“ ELIZABETH DE FEUILLIDE, 
“T beg leave to present my affectionate Compts. to Mrs, Hastings,” 
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Henry Austen, who thus attained his heart’s desire, was the 
brilliant and erratic exception in the solidly satisfactory Austen 
family. Fascinating and sanguine, possessing great conversa- 
tional powers, he had tried the patience of his parents by entering 
on several professions and settling to none. That Hastings had 
repeatedly befriended him is shown by his grateful letters, in 
one of which, alluding to the admiration of his parents for his 
benefactor, he says, “ Among the earliest lessons of my infancy I 
was taught by precept and example to love and venerate your 
name.” When he broke loose finally, as Eliza thought, from the 
Church, for which his family had destined him, he appears to 
have combined banking with the duties of an officer in the militia. 

Of their life in country quarters at Ipswich, when the country 
was agitated by fears of a French invasion, his wife gives an 
amusing description, but when he was ordered to Dublin, she 
remained at Dorking with her son, whose brief life was a series 
of illnesses and temporary recoveries. The boy died in 1801, 
and the letter in which she answers Philadelphia’s condolences is 
the last of the collection from which-we have so largely quoted. 
There are two among the Hastings Papers, undated, and wrongly 
bound up with documents of 1818, which must belong to this 
period, one accompanying the gift of a cup and saucer, painted 
by herself, and the other regretting that she had missed seeing 
her godfather when in town. 

Mr. Austen-Leigh tells us that she and Henry went to France 
after the Peace of Amiens, hoping to recover the Comte de 
Feuillide’s property, which she had heard in 1797 would be 
restored to her if she applied for it in person. The result of the 
application is not stated, but on the sudden rengwal of the war 
Henry and Eliza narrowly escaped the fate which overtook so 
many other English travellers. Her excellent French enabled 
her to pass as @ native, and her husband remained silent while 
she gave the orders at the post-houses, so that they reached 
neutral soil before they could be seized and detained. 

Jane Austen’s letters contain descriptions of several visits 
paid to them in London, and of the musical parties which Eliza 
got up among her French friends, notably one at which the 
crowd was so great that Jane sat outside in the passage. London 
life was probably much more to Eliza’s taste than the country 
parsonage which Philadelphia had pictured for her, promising to 
come and pay her frequent visits, and prevent her and her spouse 
from quarrelling or going to sleep, but after her death in 1813 
Henry returned to his first love, and took holy orders. 

Living in London, he acted as Jane’s literary agent, and on 
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the publication of ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ sent a copy to Hastings, 
who returned, as Jane tells us, a letter full of delight. Eliza’s 
marriage had been only an additional link between the aged Pro- 
consul and the Hampshire clergyman’s family. Fifty years 
earlier, his dear and only son had been confided to the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Austen, and at his death mourned as a child of 
their own, and the bond thus formed was never broken. 


Sypney C, GRIER. 

















Che Iuerperienced Picador. 


i. 


Ir was on Friday that Dick decided that Major Culliemore must 
be spooney. Tod, indeed, said “ Rats” when the idea was mooted 
to him, and repeated “ Rats” when Dick further announced that 
the object of those affections was Miss Judy Maine, in a way that 
anyone unacquainted with Tod’s standpoint in these matters 
might have taken as a reflection upon the young lady. As a 
matter of fact, Miss Maine was a favourite with both the boys, 
and Tod’s scepticism was merely due to an inability to discern 
any use or profit in the Major’s being in the state in which Dick 
declared him to be. 

“Why should he?” Tod argued. ‘He's hunted alligators, 
besides being a jolly good shot with a catapult.” 

“He's spooney,” Dick repeated, “and it’s Miss Maine. What's 
more, he’s in such a funk of her that he daren’t own up.” 

“How do you know?” demanded Tom, staggered. 

“Because I’ve watched him,” said Dick. “I suspected it for 
some time, and yesterday, when he was here at tea, he got 
frightfully nervous when she spoke to him—she had on some 
new togs—green, flouncy stuff—and he nearly fell over the coal- 
scuttle when he handed things, and he put cake in his tea——” 

“T don’t see that that’s anything,” said Tod loyally. “I daresay 
he was thinking of how to get at that kingfisher’s nest that I 
told him about. I know I was.” 

But Dick was not accustomed to have his suggestions contro- 
verted. The whole thing was pretty sickening, but undeniably 
true. 

“Look here, young Tod,” he said, “you seem to think you 
know a jolly lot, but you don’t. Of course you didn’t notice 
anything when you were tucking away crumpets like an old 
cockroach. But I did. And I know all about his being a 
splendid shot and that, and of course it’s funny ina way. We 
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shouldn’t get spooney, of course. But when you come into an 
estate, like ‘The Scuttle,’ you have to marry some time I s’pose.” 

“Why?” 

“ ll said Dick, “‘ somebody has to be there to look after 
the servants and cut sandwiches when you're going out shooting. 
And Miss Maine would be much better than an old person like 
Mrs. Chivvers, who always forgets the mustard and generally only 
makes enough for an eiderbuck, when you're sure to be beastly 
hungry.” 

There was something to be said for this view, and Tod grudgingly 
admitted it. 

“T don’t see what we can do, anyhow,” he said. 

“T’m going to help him see it through,” said Dick. “ Of course, 
he’s a little shy about doing the thing and letting everyone into 
it. So’d you be, young Tod. But it seems to me that if he’s 
really keen, he may as well round up at once. I’m going to 
suggest it.” 

Dick once set on a scheme was never slow to put it into action. 
And as, by luck, the Major called that very afternoon, for an 
hour’s catapulting (whether he had come for that purpose or not 
is uncertain, but Miss Maine was out, and the Major acceded to 
Tod’s request to come and practise at bottles, though without his 
usual cheeriness and success), Dick at the end of the hour offered 
to see him home. 

“Do!” said Major Culliemore. “Coming, Tod?” 

“No,” said Dick sharply. ‘Young Tod’s busy.” And Tod, 
somewhat to his own surprise, found himself left behind, while 
Dick and the Major strolled off along the high-edged lane that 
leads to “The Scuttle.” The Major was silent, presumably 
because he was thinking with shame upon his lovelorn condition, 
and Dick was silent because he did not quite see his way to open 
the conversation suitably. He was always very careful about 
people’s feelings, and since he was conscious that he would have 
blushed to have owned up to the Major’s complaint himself, he 
began to see that it was rather a difficult matter. Luckily, at 
the end of ten minutes, the Major, having heaved a good-natured 
sigh (even his sighs were good-natured), set the ball spinning in 
the right direction. 

“You're not often in the dumps, Dick,” he said enviously. 

“No,” said Dick; “it seems rather a waste of time—in the 
holidays. I wonder why you are?” 

Indirectly the Major fell into the trap, for he responded: 
**Mind you never fall in love,” 

“T don’t think I shall,” said Dick frankly. “You see, I’m 
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going to be either an explorer or a keeper at the Zoo, The 
Small Cat’s House, probably,” he added. 

“T see,” said the Major. 

“One hasn’t time for everything,” Dick explained. 

“True!” 

“Girls,” continued Dick, working swiftly round to the subject, 
“are always wanting you to do something—dance, or fetch their 
bracelets, or tell them dates in history to catch you out, though 
they don’t know any themselves except about little Arthur and 
the Magna Charta and that sort of thing. And if you're at the 
Zoo you haven’t time for it. The Small Cats are jolly delicate, 
and you have to be on the spot to rub ’em down if they get 
croup.” 

“Tt certainly seems,” the Major agreed, “that love is incom- 
patible with zoology.” And he walked on in silence again until 
Dick, having in imagination domesticated a lynx so that it should 
sit with a piece of bread on its nose until he gave the word of 
command, suddenly recollected that time was being wasted. 

“JT was wondering,” said Dick, taking careful aim at a rabbit 
that started across the road ahead of them, “if you were really 
beastly gone on Miss Maine.” He threw as he spoke, and the 
Major frowned unobserved, and then began to smile. 

“T’m afraid I’m pretty dished,” he said mournfully. 

“Well, why don’t you marry her, then?” Dick inquired, 
following the missed rabbit with his eye. 

“Tt takes two to marry,” said the Major. “She mightn’t 
have me.” 

“Have you asked?” said Dick, interested again now that the 
rabbit had vanished. 

“ Daren’t,” said the Major. 

For quite a moment Dick looked at him with pitying con- 
descension. As Tod had said, it seemed absurd enough to be 
spooney at all, but to funk in addition ! 

“She doesn’t give me a chance,” went on the Major, speaking 
more to himself than to his companion. 

Dick snorted. 

“'They’re like rabbits,” he pronounced. 

“Who are?” 

“ Girls.” 

“In what way?” asked the Major, impressed. 

“Shy,” returned Dick, “and curious. They’ll pop out of their 
holes time after time to look at you, but as soon as they think 
you're going to fire they’re off.” 

The Major looked on Dick with astonishment. 
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“T wish I’d begun to study them at your age,” he said. “ But 
T’m an old fogey now.” 

He spoke whimsically, but Dick was too intent on the subject 
to be put off by ill-timed humour. 

“The thing is, if you can’t get ’em out of their burrows where 
you can pop at them (rabbits, I mean—only it’s just the same 
with girls) and you haven’t got any ferrets—the thing is to put 
out some turnips—what I mean,” Dick explained, seeing the 
Major becoming mystified—“is that you can’t ferret girls, 
of course, but you can give ’em a bust; I think she’d like it.” 

“Ask the rabbits, then—the girls I should say—to dinner ?” 
said the Major, pondering. “Is that what you mean?” 

“Tea,” said Dick, “in the garden—with strawberries and 
cream and ices. Chocolate éclaires are not bad.” 

“ Upon my word!” said the Major, and he brightened. “ It’s 
a capital idea. I never thought of it. But do you think 
they’d come?” 

“Rather; if you make it Thursday. I know there’s nothing 
on then.” 

“TI will,” said the Major. “I'll send the invitations out at 
once. You'll come, of course ?” 

“ Thanks,” said Dick, “I should like it. Ill bring young Tod 
too, if you like.” 

Indeed it would have been less than just if after not only 
inspiring the feast but elaborating the ménu so as to include 
chocolate éclaires (which were at least as popular with Tod and 
himself as with Miss Maine) he and Tod had not been invited. 
As it was, things seemed to promise well, and when he got back, 
he felt not ill satisfied with his endeavours. That the rabbits 
would be out of their burrows on Thursday was pretty certain 
for he was present when Mrs. Wilton accepted the invitations for 
all the party. 

“T think it’s so very nice of Major Culliemore to have thought 
of it,” she said to Miss Maine, as she gave Tod the letter 
to post. 

“Very,” said Miss Maine, looking at Dick. 

“ Bachelors so seldom like giving tea.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Miss Maine, smiling. 

But Dick winked to Tod, who was preparing to say some- 
thing about spoons, to come out of the room. 

“ Don’t mess it, young Tod,” he said severely. ‘ They’re both 
jolly shy, and if it don’t come off, you'll be minus éclaires.” 
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IT. 


Dick and Tod walked to Major Culliemore’s garden party, at 
Dick’s suggestion. Mrs. Wilton had been anxious for them to 
drive, but Tod said he was afraid their collars would get untidy 
if they were all squashed up in the carriage, and Mrs. Wilton 
was pleased to find her son so thoughtful. 

“ Why did you want us to walk?” Tod inquired, as soon as 
they were well on the road. His collar was already ruffled 
owing to the chase of a hedgehog through some brambles. 

“ Because we've got to arrange things,” said Dick, who had 
been uncommunicative for some days, and had taken a solitary 
walk the day before to a bookstall at Grill station. 

“What things?” 

Dick dived into his pocket for a paper-covered novelette on the 
outside of which there was a picture of two gentlemen facing 
each other with what might have been carving knives, while 
between them, a lady in a stiff attitude, indicative of faintness, 
clutched at a table with the tip of her little finger. 

“ What is it?” asked Tod. 

“It’s a romance,” said Dick, “about a chap. It’s called 
‘The Love of Frederick d’Arcy.’ It’s a bit stuffy, but I wanted 
to find out about spoonies, Listen,” and he read— 

“Mr. d’Arcy!” she cried, her coal-black eyes glowing in her cheeks of 
alabaster, “do not request me to inflict the anguish ef a refusal upon you. 
But ... I have vowed to wed with none but a hero, one who is strong 


and fearless and has faced death with set teeth . . . Have you faced death 
with set teeth . . . Frederick?” 


“Which is Frederick?” asked Tod, examining the cover. 

“The one with the moustache. He killed the other man 
finally with a chopper. You see, he was so jolly smitten with 
—with ” (Dick searched the book for the heroine’s name) “ with 
Amandalina, that he had to do something fairly beefy. Then 
she married him.” 

“Oh!” said Tod. 

He was not interested in Amandalina, and that sort of thing 
disgusted him more than it did Dick, whom all things filled with 
curiosity. 

“TI don’t see why you got it now,” he observed. 

“Of course you don’t,” said Dick, incensed. ‘Of course you 
don’t see that Miss Maine don’t see that the Maj has shot all the 
things he has—the Maj doesn’t talk about his alligators the way 
you talked about that squeedling little tom-tit you killed because 
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you nearly trod on it with your fat hoofs, young Tod—and she 
probably thinks him a ninny. I’m going to show her he isn’t.” 

“But how?” asked Tod, apologetically. 

“Wait and see,” said Dick. 

He would expand no further, and put the novelette back into 
his pocket, having succeeded in rousing Tod’s curiosity. For the 
rest of the way he took thoughtful shots at birds on the 
telegraph wires, and missed. Tod had to content himself 
with the knowledge that a great scheme was being elaborated. 

Dick was considerably the cleaner of the two when they did 
arrive at the ‘Scuttle,’ but it was such an open air affair that 
clothes hardly mattered, as Tod explained, when, in spite of his 
efforts to keep in the background, his mother caught sight 
of him. 

“You can’t be bandbory after a long walk,” he said. 

“ But, Tod dear, I wanted you to drive——” 

“Oh, I know,” said Tod. “But if you'd seen that hedgehog, 
you'd ‘have wanted to chivvy him yourself, mater. I believe 
Dick’s calling me.” 

And Tod fled in time to avoid shaking hands with several 
ladies, who were mustering upon the lawn. 

Major Culliemore seemed to have invited half the neighbour- 
hood, which was a pity, Dick thought, except that the food was 
in proportion. 

“You'd better feed while you can, young Tod. We haven't 
got much time to waste.” 

Beginning as they did while the other guests were still 
scattered over the lawn or walking about the home fields, Dick 
and Tod managed to do full justice to the food. Tod, perhaps, 
having slightly the advantage, because Dick would keep recon- 
noitring, albeit with his mouth full. Tod was at his seventh ice 
when Dick came back from one of these excursions and hastily 
pocketed a handful of cakes. 

“We shall need some pemmican,” he explained. ‘ But it’s all 
right. They’re going in that direction by themselves. I thought 
we should have had to lure them.” 

“ Who—what direction?” said Tod, following suit. 

“The Maj and Miss Maine. The part of the field ——” 

“What field ?” 

“‘ Where the bull is,” said Dick triumphantly. 

“What then?” asked Tod. “I do wish you'd tell, Dick.” 

Dick threw him a glance of gratified superiority and drew 
from his bulging pocket two bright red handkerchiefs. 

“It’s an idea je prong from that book,” he said. “I'd have 
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told you before, only you were so jolly cunning on your own. 
As you knuckled, I’ll tell you. When they’ve got near where the 
gate is, we'll picador the old bull out, and then the Maj can win 
glory.” 

Tod’s face presented a series of impressions in which deference 
to Dick’s advanced intelligence, delight in the thought of an 
escapade, and finally a kind of doubt were conspicuous. 

“But suppose he tossed “em?” he said. “I heard the Maj 
saying the bull was an awfully savage brute.” 

“ As if the Maj couldn’t manage a bull!” said Dick, scornfully. 
“ Come along, young Tod.” 

Meanwhile Major Culliemore, unconscious of his impending 
glory, escorted Miss Maine in the very direction which Dick had 
desired. Miss Maine had on the green flouncy stuff which Dick 
had noted, and the Major was wrapped in many pleasant 
thoughts. 

“ Dick is a genius,” he said once. 

Miss Maine nodded. 

“But the Small Cats’ House will never hold him,” she said. 
“‘ Rabbits indeed !” 

“ Ask me a date!” said the Major. ‘‘ Hullo! excuse me half 
a minute. One of the men must have forgotten to shut the gate. 
I don’t want the bull to come charging into my guests.” 

He had hardly uttered the words when several shouts followed 
by a shrill yell became audible. 

“What on earth can be the matter?” he exclaimed, starting 
forward. 

“Don’t go!” said Miss Maine. 

“ But——” 

They were in the field leading to that in which the bull was 
confined, and still some hundred yards fron. the gate. And the 
Major’s speech was cut short by a sudden revelation. Through 
the gate, at flying speed, came Tod, pale and panting, a red 
pocket-bhandkerchief tied on to a stick in his hand, while close 
behind, stopping occasionally to dig up the turf with his borns, 
came the bull. A little to the rear, valiantly endeavouring to 
distract the bull’s attention to himself, ran Dick, also armed with 
a red rag. But the bull paid no attention to Dick. He had 
marked out ‘T'od for his prey and Tod he pursued. And the bull 
was irate, seeing that he had been fetched by outrageous lures 
from the opposite end of the field. 

So far Dick’s scheme had been successful. But he had reckoned 
without a bull’s capacity for rage. He had meant that Tod and 
himself should gracefully retire when the bull was through the 
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gate, but the bull meant otherwise. And despite Tod’s speed 
and Dick’s yelling and the bull’s own pauses to dig viciously at 
the earth, the beast was gaining fast. Tod had cleared through 
the gate about five yards ahead. 

All this the Major and Miss Maine perceived in a second, and 
the Major spoke very sharply: “Go back to the trees, Judy, as 
quick as you can!” 

She went obediently, just turning to see that Major Calliemore 
was advancing towards the heated Tod. Never had Tod run so 
fast before. He was not, to begin with, in the best of conditions 
for a race, being heavy with chocolate éclaires, but cold fear ran 
at his heels, and he sped forward like a whirlwind. 

“Come on, Tod!” called the Major, encouragingly. “Right up 
tome. Then turn to the left—sharp.” 

Tod was barely twenty yards away from the Major now, and 
not more than three from the bull. His eyes were starting out 
of his head with fright, and it seemed exceedingly doubtful if he 
quite grasped what he was told. He ran on, however, and Major 
Culliemore repeated his directions, still advancing. Tod seemed 
to give a nod of comprehension. 

“Keep away, Dick!” the Major called next, and at that Dick 
gave in. He, too, was almost beside himself with fright for Tod’s 
safety, and his heart was;going like a hammer. It seemed almost 
impossible that Tod should evade the ball’s horns, so close they 
were now. And what, after all, could Major Culliemore do, 
standing there braced like a wicket-keeper waiting for a ball ? 
Some one—Dick felt—would be killed. 

And then, all in a gasp, as it were, and wink of the eye, Tod 
had reached the Major, had leaped aside, and the bull, charging 
blindly, had been caught by the horns aud thrown. It came 
down, @ blunderiog bulk, on its right flank, with the Major 
kneeling on its head. Tod was lying near, completely winded. 

“Call some of the men,” cried the Major to Dick, “with 
ropes 

But Dick was gazing in fascination and horror at the tail of 
the bull, as it lashed to and fro, and heard nothing, and Major 
Culliemore might have wasted his strength, if Miss Maine had 
not come up at that moment. 

“There are some men coming,” she said, and the Major 
frowned her back until they arrived. 

“Mayn’t be able to hold on,” he explained. “Ah!” 

The men had arrived, just in good time. Even then there was 
no small struggling before the ropes were tied, and the bull was 
led away, sullen but impotent. 
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Thereupon the Major turned to Dick. 
“How did it happen?” he said. 

Dick blushed, feeling smaller than was his custom. 

“ We thought—at least, I thought—it wasn’t Tod’s fault——” 

“TI messed it, Dick,” gurgled Tod, faithful as usual, but with 
less control of his lungs. 

“But it was my idea,” said Dick in haste, and he stammered 
and stuttered and got through the stery at last, the Major 
looking more severe than Dick had ever seen him. But it must 
have been put on, partly, for he suddenly caught Miss Maine’s 
eye and unfurrowed his brows. 

“Dick, Dick!” he said, laughing. ‘ What will you end in? 
Well, it doesn’t matter now. You've got to congratulate me, and 
I’ve got to thank you. The feed did it.” 

“ What?” said Dick, enlightened. “ Did yon——’” he glanced 
at Miss Maine; and she was a little pink, and looking very nice. 

“Yes,” said the Major. “ Before the bull turned up.” 

“Oh!” said Dick, crushed. 

“ But I think I did like the bull turning up,” said Miss Maine, 
kindly, “‘ though you really ought not to have done it; and that 
idea of yours about the tea was splendid.” 

“Tt was a jolly good feed, wasn’t it?” said Dick, brightening 
again. “I thought you'd like it. I’m sorry about the bull, of 
course, but I knew the Major could tackle it all right, and it was 
fanny to see young Tod sprint.” 

“ Was it!” said Tod indignantly. “It’s all very well——” 

“As it ended well,” Major Culliemore interrupted. “But 
you needn’t punch each other’s heads over it. Why not go and 
refresh? I believe there are a few éclaires left.” 


R. E. VEekneve. 
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Vew Ways With Old Acres. 


“When Vataces presented to the Empress a crown of diamonds and 
pearls, he informed her with a smile that this precious ornament arose 
from the sale of the eggs of his innumerable poultry.” 


So wrote Gibbon in his ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ of a famous Nicene emperor, and he added: “ The lesson 
was still more useful than the revenue.” ‘The lesson, indeed, is 
still useful, and in a very special degree is it applicable to the 
England of to-day. 

For last year we imported into this country from the continent 
more than 2,300,000,000 eggs valued at over £6,500,000 sterling ; 
over 4,000,000 hundredweights of butter worth more than 
£20,000,000; and we spent another million or so on imported 
poultry, some £7,000,000 on cheese and nearly £20,000,000 on 
bacon, ham and other products of the harmless profitable pig. 

A large part of this could have been produced in this country, 
if—and it is this “if” I propose to emphasise—only we could be 
induced to adopt the new and successful methods of our com- 
petitors. If, that is, we were serious in our desire to make the 
soil produce its utmost, and consequently devoted a large part of 
it—instead of a paltry 2 per cent. of the whole agricultural area 
of the country—to that “ intensive ” cultivation which small farms 
and holdings, infinitely multiplied, cottage-farms, large allotments 
and market gardens can best and, in some cases, can only secure. 
That we do not do this—that we are actually receding from the 
standard of cultivation we at one time attained is clear enough 
from the Agricultural Returns. For in the last thirty years we 
have turned more than 4,000,000 of acres of arable land into 
permanent pasture; and now more than half of the whole agri- 
cultural area of the country is given over to such pasture. 

But the countries of the continent seem able not only to supply 
the whole of their own wants but to send over to us the enormous 
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surplus I have indicated above. They do this in spite of the fact 
that in several instances their soil and climate are inferior, their 
taxes are higher, and their supply of labour is heavily tapped by 
the demands of conscription. How, in spite of all this, do they 
contrive to so utilise their land as to produce the enormous output 
which this surplus indicates ? 

The answer to that question is contained in the word “ method.” 
They are employing on the continent new methods, and methods 
very different from our own. They have found out that the 
isolated farmer is hampered and crippled at every turn. They 
have realised that the farmer stands—as the British farmer 
stands to-day—on far too individualistic a platform. He is the 
prey of the trades that fatten on him. His produce is turned out 
intermittently, and as soon as he gains a market he loses it. Owing 
to bis shipping that produce in comparatively small bulk, he pays 
carriage-rates out of all proportion to the value of the goods; and 
owing to his purchasing machinery, provender and seeds in com- 
paratively small quantities he pays retail prices for them. All 
these defects could be remedied by a combination of farmers—an 
association of producers—who would market in bulk and maintain 
between them such a continuous supply as to be able to make 
contracts to satisfy a continuous demand; who would put their 
goods on the rails not in parcels but in truck- loads, whereby the 
smallest producer would obtain the advantageous rate of the 
largest; who would buy in such bulk that they could make the 
smallest purchase at a wholesale price; who would, in short, avail 
themselves of all the benefits and all the strength which com- 
bination or co-operation, rightly organised, can always secure. 

Such co-operation is the secret of the agricultural output of the 
continent. In France there are more than 600,000 producers, 
welded together in some 2500 agricultural associations for the 
ccllective sale of products on conditions which ensure a profit on 
the smallest articles. To take an instance of how this is rendered 
possible by co-operation even in the least suspected cases, I may 
mention that last autumn the London market received from 
Brittany nearly 800 tons of blackberries, picked by women and 
children from the roadside bushes, but collected and marketed as 
they only could be, by organised co-operative methods. 

In Germany there are more than a thousand societies for the 
¢0-operative purchase of agricultural necessaries, nearly as many 
for production and sale, and nearly two thousand societies for 
receiving the milk produced by farmers and cottagers, whether by 
the hundred or the single gallon, and at a central co-operative 
dairy and, by the uniform method which can only achieve a uniform 
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result, converting it into butter, cream and cheese. Holland has 
rescued itself from a terrible agricultural crisis by embracing 
the co-operative system. Ten years ago there were not twenty 
co-operative societies in the country; to-day there are 700, and 
50,000 farmers are prospering as members of them. Belgium is 
producing by the same method a bulk of produce that was an un- 
suspected possibility twenty years ago; it has been calculated 
that the average return from a twenty-five acre farm has, by 
co-operative methods and the improved system of cultivation 
made possible by them, been increased by £4 an acre. Is not the 
London market being flooded even by vegetables from Belgium? 

And Denmark is doing better than all. Her prosperity has 
become proverbial and her farms and societies are the Mecca of 
the European agriculturist. Even from England parties of 
farmers periodically journey to Denmark to see how she has 
enlarged the productivity of her soil, improved her live-stock, 
brought her dairy method to a high pitch of uniform excellence, 
and how she contrives to send us half a billion of eggs a year. 
Her entire population is not more than 3,000,000, but she has 
300,000 persons who are members of one or more co-operative 
societies—of which there are over a thousand with a membership 
of 150,000 for dairying purposes alone. The butter produced by 
these societies realised last year £9,000,000—nearly every penny 
of which was paid by England. In the last seven years co- 
operative societies, formed to encourage pig-keeping and to 
establish bacon-curing factories, have exactly doubled the value 
of the total output. For the supply of all kinds of agricultural 
requirements, of the best and a tested quality at wholesale rates 
to every individual, there are some 1500 societies doing a trade 
of £1,200,000 a year. Similar success attends the egg societies— 
so that the Egg Export Society alone (which has 400 societies 
with 30,000 members affiliated to it) sends to England 500,000,000 
eggs annually! 

There is one point, too, about the effect of these societies on 
the product of the cultivator—the insistence on sound quality 
naturally raises the standard of the produce. In Denmark, for 
example, every egg can be traced, by means of the stamp, to the 
original supplier, and any member who sent in for the second 
time a stale egg would be expelled from the society. The egg- 
collectors in each district examine periodically the nests in the 
poultry-houses and insist on their being clean, and when it is 
recollected how porous an egg-shell is, the importance of clea: 
nests and clean eggs is obvious. There is not much margin for a 
considerable rise in the wholesale price of eggs, but the co-operative 
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system in Denmark has raised the value of their eggs as much as 
twenty per cent. in the last five years. 

All this being as it is, the question rises naturally to one’s lips 
—why cannot we have the same success at home? This system 
by which agricultural necessaries of good quality can be obtained 
at a bed-rock price ; by which costly machinery, owned in common, 
becomes accessible to the small cultivator; by which both 
production and sale to the best advantage are secured ; by which 
co-operative agricultural credit banks keep the farmer from the 
money-lender and help him to a greater success; by which 
opportunities of agricultural education and experiment are increased 
and more scientific methods achieve more certain and larger profits 
—this whole network of agricultural organisation, which is 
covering the rural districts of Central Europe and producing such 
a remarkable result, why is it that we have it not at home, where 
scores of thousands of our sturdy country folk are assuredly leaving 
the counties and flocking into the towns simply because agriculture 
is a decaying industry and they cannot earn a living on the land. 

My answer is that it has already entered our gates. Owing 
largely—perhaps almost entirely—to the splendid initiative of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, that “distressful country” of Ireland has been 
privileged to afford an example to the rest of the United Kingdom. 
So long ago, indeed, as 1894, the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society was formed in imitation of the Danish method. Disre- 
garded by authority, laughed at by the landlord and derided by 
the class it was intended to benefit, its early days were days of 
struggle; but shrewdly guided by Sir Horace Plunkett, who 
became Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture at the 
critical moment, it has developed continuously and greatly—to 
an extent, indeed, of which few people are aware. To-day there 
are nearly 900 societies affiliated with the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society. Of dairy societies there are close upon 
400 ; agricultural societies number 145; agricultural credit banks 
201; home industries societies 55; poultry societies 36, and so 
on. And to give some idea of the rate of progress—of the way in 
which the demonstration of success has appealed to the poor and 
the small cultivator as well as to the farmer of fair-sized farms, I 
may mention that while in 1901 there were 14,000 members of all 
the societies put together, last year they amounted to no fewer 
than 80,000, while the total turnover of 1901—£247,000— 
reached in 1903 no less a sum than £2,0U0,000! 

No one will grudge, but, rather, everyone will rejoice that by 
this means the dawn of agricultural prosperity has broken in 
Ireland. But that prosperity is almost as greatly needed in our 
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own rural districts in England. When we find wheat restricted to 
one-third of the area it occupied thirty years ago, when even the 
production of peas shrinks to one-half and of beans to less than 
one-half, when of highly cultivated or arable land four millions of 
acres go out of cultivation—it is easy enough to see how labour is 
dislocated, how greatly the demand for it has been reduced. In 
one year, recently, the acreage devoted to barley was diminished 
by an area which had absorbed the work and supported the 
families of a hundred thousand labourers. It is, indeed, high 
time that something should be done to stay this exodus. 

Fortunately something is being done. I have no commission to 
advertise the efforts of the public-minded and far-seeing persons 
who have embarked on this great crusade, but earnestly would 
I uphold their hands as they stand forth to save our loveliest 
districts from depopulation, the sturdy back-bone of our nation 
from decay—that one great asset we possess to counterbalance the 
physical deterioration induced by the towns—and to bring back 
to the land not only a great population which with its vigour 
will recruit our military and industrial armies but will also live 
& prosperous life and maintain a progressive industry upon that 
land—a population, indeed, which will make the land render its 
utmost and its best, whose tenure of their place will be secure and 
whose interest in it will be permanent. 

Apart from one or two isolated instances, no serious attempt to 
organise the agriculture of this country, upon the co-operative 
lines which have so greatly enriched the agriculturists of the 
continent, were made until the late Lord Winchilsea founded the 
National Agricultural Union and the British Produce Supply 
Association. Unfortunately neither body achieved success—the 
former tending rather to political agitation than agricultural 
organisation, and the latter beginning at the wrong end. For the 
Supply Association attempted—and attempted pluckily, I should 
like to say—to find markets in London for produce which it had 
failed to ensure. ‘The first step should have been to organise the 
producers and then to collect their produce, As it was, customer 
after customer, and friend after friend was lost because their 
willing orders could not be supplied. 

Then, in 1901, partly on the ashes of the Union, and partly on 
the initiative of its own able promoters, the British Agricultural 
Organisation Society was founded. Though established so 
recently it has done already a great work. With Mr. Yerburgh 
as its President, Mr. T. A. Brassey as its Chairman, and Mr. 
Nugent Harris (whose Irish experience has been invaluable) as its 
Secretary, the Agricultural Organisation has started at last a 
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distinctly “live” movement in agriculture. Its object has been, 
and is, to teach farmers and small holders the principles and the 
practice of co-operation, by actually helping in the work of 
organisation and furthering combination in every way, and 
leaving no stone unturned to establish a network of co-operative 
agricultural effort all over the country. It is non-party and non- 
political ; it is a missionary and not a trading society; and to- 
day it has, I am glad to say, over eighty affiliated co-operative 
societies, with a membership of nearly 6000. 

These societies are all young and all very vigorous. The Rev. 
G. F. Eyre gives the following interesting account of the work 
they are doing in Far Forest, Worcestershire : 
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“We bought our feeding-stuffs, seeds, manures, etc., at retail prices, 
and sold poultry, pigs, fruit, etc., at wholesale prices. I do not see how 
you can expect any industry to do that and live. I was referred to the 
Agricultural Organisation Society, and within a month our society was 
at work. The Society has been in existence fifteen months, and at the 
end of this time the capital paid up totalled £83. In the twelve months 
we bought, and had in hand, goods to the value of £921. The A.O.S8. 
had to teach us to do the work, where to get fair treatment from people 
in the trade, and generally to give us advice. We have also a Dairy 
Society. Everybody had been making their own butter, which meant 
getting 43d. a gallon for their milk. But the dairy comes and buys that 
milk at 73d. We buy now nearly £10 worth of milk per week, and you 
can estimate the difference in profit to the people.” 


That is the story of a small beginning, very simply told: but 
there are other societies doing a larger business. The Lampeter 
Co-operative Dairy received over 60,000 gallons of milk last 
season, in quantities of many gallons from one producer, and of a 
quart or so from others. At other dairies a great feature is being 
made of bottled milk, for which the demand is greater than the 
supply. In the village of Long Bennington, a quiet little co- 
operative dairy is really hard at work. In three months it 
bought from its neighbours some 12,000 gallons of milk (in all 
quantities), sterilised, pasteurised and bottled it and sold it readily 
at 4d. a quart. It had paid the milk-growers about 8d. a gallon 
fur it—a good price; and of course the profits of the dairy will 
come back to its members, who are in almost every case the 
growers of the milk. 

At Scalford, in Leicestershire, a co-operative society is now at 
work devoting itself to making Stilton cheeses, Last summer it 
bought from its neighbours 50,000 gallons of milk, paying rather 
over 6d. a gallon, aud about 3500 cheeses were made and sold— 
all to the benefit of the co-operators of that neighbourhood. 

In Suffolk the Framlingham and District Society has been doing 
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a considerable trade in linseed and cotton cake for live stock, coal, 
implements, corrugated iron, wire netting, etc. Its egg depart- 
ment shows that 72,000 eggs have been profitably sold. In 
addition to being a large and friendly purchaser from its members, 
the society’s sules show a profit of 64 per cent. on the year’s work, 

Tn Wales the movement is alert and progressive, and a federation 
of societies made « turn over last year of £30,000. The Cardigan 
Society sold ten tons of poultry at good prices, and sent a weekly 
average of fifty pigs to the London markets—pigs, be it noted, 
that it had first bought at good prices from their breeders in the 
villages round. 

At a village in Notts a small society with a microscopic capital 
bought a reaper and binder last year. The receipts from members 
as payment for use of this machine cleared the cost of it in the 
first season. At Bewdley they have erected a sheep-dipping bath 
or depot, where farmers can dip their sheep at ld. a head—a 
great boon, especially as sheep-dipping will be made compulsory 
before long. 

Such are some of the small beginnings of a great movement, 
and I should like to point out the main principles on which the 
societies work. 

A co-operative company does not work like a joint stock 
company—which is only another middle-man with no interest in 
the persons from whom it buys. Thus, if a dairy were owned by 
a company, the company would try to get milk at the lowest 
price from the milk-producers, whose interest would then cease, 
leaving them no better off than they were before. But the 
Co-operative Dairy would buy, in the first instance, at a fair 
price, and subsequently any profits that it made would be divided 
amongst the farmers in strict proportion to the quantity of milk 
they had each supplied. 

That, to put it as shortly as possible, is the method which 
applies to all co-operative agencies, whether for selling milk, or 
butter, or eggs, or poultry, or cheese, or live stock, or provender, 
seed, or implements. Directly such an agency is introduced its 
etlect is visible. For the dairy produce which has been marketed 
precariously and sold to hucksters and higglers in small quantities 
at low prices, there is now established a permanent and a friendly 
market—a market, indeed, to which you are entitled as of right 
as long as you sell it goods which are of sound quality. 

Such a society, to be properly effective, must be a “ corporate 
body,” and in this country the cheapest and best way to attain 
this soulless existence is for any group of would-be co-operators 
to register themselves as a society under the Industrial and 
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Provident Societies Act. 
such a society, and this committee must send annually to the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies a return of the Society’s doings, 
including, of course, the balance-sheet. The shares are generally 
fixed at a price which everyone can command—say five shillings 
—and if interest is paid on share capital (which would be a 
payment apart from and in addition to the division of profit 
payment to members) it should not exceed 5 per cent. At the 
end of each year, after paying interest on capital, the “ dividend 
upon purchases” is declared, and thus the profits of the Co- 
operative Trading Society find their way back to the members. 

When we pass from this aspect of the system to actual farming 
and market-gardening, it is soon found that agriculture is an 
industry peculiarly desirous of credit and, fortunately, most 
favourably situated for obtaining it. Ordinary banks cannot 
trouble themselves with small loans, and the money-lender is dear 
at any price. Here it is, then, that the Cooperative Credit 
Society comes in to fulfila most valuable duty. Such a society, 
creating the necessary financial credit, at once enlarges, enor- 
mously enlarges, the circle which can take advantage of coopera- 
tive agriculture. The importance of this cannot be exaggerated 
easily, for it at once places the small holder in a sound position, 
and enables the intelligent and industrious but moneyless labourer 
to become a small holder without risk, and if a cooperative small 
holder, with an assured prospect of prosperity. Sir Horace 
Plunkett has found the Irish credit banks—over two hundred in 
number—the most satisfactory of all the features of the great 
movement he has engineered to so high a point of success, while 
on the continent they are to be numbered by many thousands— 
in Germany alone there are over 3000 such banks. And both 
in Germany and Ireland neither members nor creditors have 
lost a ten-pound note through the system. 

This system involves—in order, ot course, by collective responsi- 
bility to obtain the needed security—the unlimited liability of 
the members. All are responsible for the repayment of loans 
to the society. The losses to individual members are limited as 
well as the total of loans. Then, members are most carefully 
selected ; they must be respectuble persons; and as these banks 
are village or, at any rate, local institutions, there is every 
opportunity of knowing each member well. Indeed the area 
of the Credit Society's activity should be limited for that very 
purpose. The society is managed by the committee, which elects 
members, grants loans and fixes the rate of interest, both for the 
borrowers and for the depositors who provide the wherewithal, 
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Loans are granted to members only and solely for productive 
purposes—such as the purchase of stock, or seeds, or apparatus. 

No dividend being paid to members, the rate of interest is very 
low, and ample time is allowed to borrowers to make their profits 
out of loans before these are repayable. The society, in fact, is 
run in the interest of the borrower—who must, however, offer one 
(or more) of his friends as surety. And while the Cooperative 
Trading Society is registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Acts, each credit society must, in the interest of the depositors 
and others, be registered under the Friendly Societies Act (1896). 

Here is a part of the report of one such village credit society 
—that at Wiggenhall in Norfolk: 


“Loans have been granted from £6 to £20, and for terms of from four 
to twelve months. The purposes for which they were required were for 
buying and keeping horses, sheep and pigs, working and cropping land, 
and improving existing greenhouses. All loans falling due have been 
repaid. Our Committee of Management is quite a democratic one, com- 
prising the vicar, one farmer, two gardeners, and three labourers, who 
are also small ‘holders.” 


I think I have now shown that the country is ready and the 
organisation is at hand for an enormous increase in the number 
of small holders, who on their five-acre cottage-farms or their 
ten, twenty or thirty-acre holdings will cultivate the land 
intensively and in detail, and wrest from it much of that vast 
bulk of produce which we now buy from abroad. Even now, in 
certain selected districts, the right man—and he is an exceptional 
man, too—may do well with his holding—in spite of insecure 
tenure, high rents and high rates, exorbitant carriage, and the 
ever-present difficulty of the market. How much better will 
he do when he comes within the organised system of co-operative 
agriculture, and how many hundreds of thousands, now unable 
to stand alone, will be able to join him successfully, when they 
find themselves within an ordered disciplined society, achieving 
self-help through mutual help. 

Such men have already served an apprenticeship on their 
allotments. True, these allotments have not been always an 
unmixed success. The rent is too high or the situation is too 
distant, or there are vexatious restrictions—an industrious worker, 
for example, being often restricted to one allotment when he 
could work three. But it is only one step from the allotment 
to the small holding, and the pereentage of the rural population 
which would take and successfully manage small holdings is 
much larger than people think. In the village of Grandborough 
in Bucks (which many years since Dean Stubbs of Ely made known 
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through his breaking up his glebe into allotments for his then 
purishioners) there are three hundred persons, men, women, and 
children ; and yet the allotments for that village extend to no less 
than ninety-seven acres. There has never been a single half-year 
in which the whole available area has not been let. And the 
result to be seen is a higher level of prosperity, a greater degree 
of comfort, ample work during winter time on the allotments, and 
during the summer harvest plenty of labour for the farmers to 
obtain from the tenants on the allotments. Does not that almost 
satisfy the whole demand of the rural reformer ? 

“ Almost,” I say advisedly. The great majority of allotments 
unfortunately depend on private owners, and are subject in conse- 
quence to personal whims. What are wanted throughout the 
country are powers for the rural district councils to purchase 
land and erect tenements for permanent allotments and small 
holdings, Such holdings are inextricably bound up with security 
of tenure. To get the able-bodied, industrious and intelligent 
peasant back to the land, and to keep him there, you must offer 
him some security for his investment of labour and money and 
time. Then he will come back, then he will stay ; and it is quite 
time that he did, seeing that in the last ten years the rural 
population of Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Suffolk—to take those 
three counties at random—has decreased by 30,000 souls. ‘The 
decrease is not local but general; in each of twenty-five agricul- 
tural county parliamentary divisions, scattered all over the 
country, the population has decreased on the average by 3000— 
making a total decrease of 75,000 in the last ten years. But I 
have indicated a way—a new way—by which we can get them 
back. 

There must, however, be great changes to produce great results. 
We are face to face with a process of national degeneracy which 
is already a national loss and is threatening to be a national 
calamity. It always requires an effort to regain lost ground, but 
that lost ground must be regained and this time the foothold 
must be sure. 

Aud this means a land question and a house question. 
Into the awful state of our village slums I cannot now enter ; 
it is evough for me to say that I know one village where 
there are thirty cottages with but one bedroom apiece, and in 
this one bedroom parents and childreu—grown up as well as 
young—huddle together and sleep. The need is so general 
that no private philanthropy can be depended upon—excellent 
landlords though there are in every county. Under simple 
building powers the Boards of Guardians in Ireland have now 
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built some 15,000 cottages in that distressful country—“ good, 
sweet places,” Sir Walter Foster has called them, “ with plenty 
of accommodation and a plot of land to each.” Our local 
authorities should have similar powers—the Housing Act of 1900 
has proved useless for this purpose, and a strong Housing Act is 
necessary to inaugurate this great reform. So, too, with the 
compulsory purchase of land—not of nice snippets at the best 
corners, arousing the indignation of landowners and not conducing 
to the standard of village morality—but of considerable and com- 
plete areas, an entire farm, if necessary, taking the rough with the 
smooth and yet acquiring plenty of elbow room for road-making, 
subdivision, and building. The rural district council, in short, 
should be able to acquire land by much the same powers as the 
parish council acquires allotments, and to build cottages on its 
own authority, to raise the necessary money on easier terms of 
repayment, and to manage the whole property (subject only to 
the Local Government Board) by a joint committee of the parish 
and rural district councils. This is public co-operation, and, 
even here, private co-operation can doa great work in aiding and 
extending the movement that will replace on the land a large and 
prosperous population. 

One word more. Co-operation is, of course, not a cure-all, but 
I can point to an excellent authority—the late Mr. Hanbury, 
whose work at the Board of Agriculture was beyond all praise and 
whose loss is lamented by every agriculturist—who believed it 
was capable of restoring the rural districts to prosperity. 
“ Although it is not a panacea,” he once said, “upon my honour, 
I believe it comes near to being such.” 

And under that system the farmer will not compete against his 
neighbour, as he now does to the disadvantaye of both, but 
standing shoulder to shoulder they will meet snccessfully, 
because collectively, the organised competition of the farmers on 
the continent, The old phrase * When Greek meets Greek,” is a 
hackney+d misquotation. It was originally wrtten and still should 
run, “ When Greek joins Greek, then comes the tug-of-war.” And 
that, in a line, describes both the method and the effect of co- 
operation, and justifies my plea for new ways with our old acres, 


ArtHur MonteriorE Brice. 





















Where Silence Sleeps. 


Hiex, high up in the hush of the hills 
The Spirit of Silence sleeps. 

Only a tiny tinkle of rills 

Breaks the spell of the quiet that fills 
Those lone heights that the eagle keeps 

Watching alone on the topmost peak. 

Here there is never a voice to speak. 

Soft white curtains of misty gauze 

Round her slumber the morning draws, 

Folding her close till the night-winds spread 

Sable pinions above her head, 

And like a lamp in the heavens afar 

Hangs one star. 


Nothing recks she of right or wrong, 
Wrapt in her robe of rest, 
Only the fingers, lithe and long, 
Move to the lilt of a silent song 
Stirring the short grass lightly pressed. 
Here, where mountain and cloud-land meet, 
Strains of song that are soft and sweet 
Echo and swell and fade again 
Through dim cells of the dreaming brain. 
Here through the silence voices stray 
Strange and solemn, from far away, 
Voices clear through the mist of years— 
Laughter and tears. 
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WHERE SILENCE SLEEPS. 


What is the music the voices make? 
Hearken, hearken and hear! 

Bells that are ringing for true love’s sake, 
Crossed with weeping of hearts that break 
Where the knell sounds over the bier. 
Clatter of swords and war-drums’ beat, 

Triumph of victory, wail of defeat, 

Shout of men that divide the spoil, 

All earth’s pleasure and pain and toil, 

Music changing from bar to bar, 
Faint and far. 


High on the mountain above it all 
The Spirit of Silence sleeps. 
What to her if the empires fall? 
Nothing more than the loud stream’s call 
Falling, falling a-down the steeps. 
Winds that whisper around the dawn, 
Leaves that flutter on lea and lawn, 
Cuckoo calling from hill to hill, 
Creaking wheel of the water-mill, 
Slight as these are the sounds to her 
Of the great world’s conflict, its stress and stir, 
Loud to us in the shouldering throng, 
Only notes in a shifting song 
Where on the peak that the eagle keeps, 


Silence sleeps. 
S. Cornish Warkins. 








from South to North in Spain. 


By HELEN H. COLVILL 
(“ Katharine Wylde”). 


AvutHor oF ‘THE STEPPING-STONE,’ ETC. 


a. 
CHATEAU D’ESPAGNE. 


“ Hay otra luz en mis ojos | Doth other light then shine for me P 
Ni otros ojos en mi cara?” Or is’t with other eyes I see P 
—LOoPE. 


Wuitz we were in Madrid we went nearly crazy trying to plan 
the rest of our tour. The original scheme, which looked delight- 
fully simple on the map, was to make an excursion from the 
capital to Segovia, Burgos, Avila and the Escorial, then after 
another day or two at the Prado, to go, vid Zaragoza, Lerida, 
Montserrat, Tarragona, and Poblet, to Barcelona, and from thence 
home by Toulouse. Time and money were, however, evaporating ; 
trains did not fit, and we gave up all the Barcelona district. 
I was still determined to see Zaragoza ; Leonor had’ her mind set 
upon Burgos; there is no railway between Segovia and Avila. 
The journeyings were long; the inns at all the places were said 
to be bad. I have a rooted aversion to getting up early, and 
Leonor was unwilling to go late to bed. The Levantine in the 
tourist office gave us no assistance. He had only one idea in his 
stupid head, that one couldn’t travel second class. When we 
told him it was our practice, he decided we were lunatic and 
conversed with us no more. At last we resolved on a one-day 
expedition to Segovia, thinking thus to simplify matters. The 
Escorial and Avila could be put in on the way to Burgos, after 
which we would go home via Irun-Hendaye and Bordeaux. 

So far as Segovia was concerned, we made a blunder, for it was 
the kind of place to stay a week at; a paradise for painters. We 
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didn’t half see it, and I shall certainly have to return at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Especially must I return to look for a Roman amphitheatre 
which seemed to have got mislaid somehow at the time of our 
visit. ‘There is something very peculiar about that amphitheatre ; 
it must be the original of the Chateau en Espagne of which we 
have all heard. I possess a certain old book, an heirloom, called 
‘Jennings’ Landscape Annual’; one volume, dated 1838, is devoted 
to Spain, and the illustrations are very pretty. In it is a picture 
of Segovia but not much description. That picture shows the 
town and cathedral, a Roman aqueduct and a Roman amphitheatre. 
I went to Segovia expecting to find all these; true enough, there 
was the town, the cathedral, and the aqueduct; but no amphi- 
theatre. The guide-books were all silent about the amphitheatre. 
Not having Mr. Jennings’ production with me, I decided I must 
have dreamed it. But shortly after our visit to the charming 
little town, Leonor, buying picture postcards in a Madrid shop, 
found a photograph of Segovia with an amphitheatre in the fore- 
front: a really creditable amphitheatre, not in the least like a 
bull-ring or anything modern. Again we searched the guide- 
books; but no; not a word on the subject. Yet if a Roman 
amphitheatre had existed seventy years ago, nay, so recently as 
in the days of photography, how odd of Baedeker not to tell some 
tale of its decline and fall! Why, moreover, had we seen nothing 
of its ruins? The aqueduct is there right enough, a magnificent 
series of arches crossing the town,—you can’t help seeing the 
aqueduct ; how odd that not only we but Baedeker, Murray and 
Co. should have overlooked an amphitheatre! Did Mr. Jennings 
invent it, and was the picture postcard a reproduction of his 
lying picture? No, the postcard gives the amphitheatre from a 
different point of view. It shows to the left of the aqueduct ; 
Mr. Jennings had seen it on the right. 

Again a week or two later I chanced on a very dry topo- 
graphical book describing some of the Spanish towas, a serious, 
authentic, official sort of treatise, with a few dull, matter-of-fact 
illustrations. There was a picture of Segovia, and in it the 
amphitheatre. The thing must be some sort of mirage; like 
the snow mountains which are visible from Pau once in a blue 
moon. There was a famous occasion in Switzerland when I[ 
travelled for four miles in a phantom coach—but “that is another 
story”; I must not allude to it here. How much I should like 
to have sat on the marble seats of that phantom amphitheatre! 
Would a gladiatorial show have emerged for my benefit, and would 
it have frightened me like a bull fight? I don’t suppose there 
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would have been shouting or any noise; but should I not have 
seen crowds upon crowds of holiday Romans sitting round the 
great circle, all silent, all phantasmal, almost convincing me I 
was @ mere phantasm myself? And then would it all have 
dissolved away, walls, spectators, colour, sunshine and shadow, 
wild beasts and Christian martyrs? Should I have found my- 
self sitting on the bare hill-side among crumbling Romanesque 
churches and the Spanish peasants of the Segovia of to-day ? 

I am dreadfully afraid I shall find out about this visionary 
amphitheatre; probably half an hour in the British Museum 
Library will settle the question, and I shall know something 
detestably commonplace, unworthy of mention even in a guide- 
book. It is far better to leave it a mystery. 

In any case Segovia was charming. We rose early on a fine 
morning following a stormy night, drove a long way through 
clean, late-rising Madrid to the Estacion del Norte; ate our 
luncheon in the train, and reached Segovia at 11.20. The 
journey was lovely: through the wild mountainous Guadarrama 
district. Around us were wide valleys rising to the great hills 
mysterious with rolling sun-lit clouds, patches of snow gleaming 
among the rocks; boulders tumbled about everywhere, and among 
them forests of yellow broom, orange gorse, purple-eyed cistus, 
peonies, tangles of honeysuckle and wild rose; grey asphodels, 
nodding poppies, and a purple vetch-like flower in great abundance, 
were spread in many places like a carpet. Here and there were 
clumps of stone pines, their foliage bending in the breeze and 
shining now gold, now emerald, as it caught the sunlight at 
different angles. 

The Segovia station was countrified and pleasant, tree-shadowed, 
and attended by a few antique-looking chaises. We declined their 
help, and set forth afoot along a rising road with a double row of 
elms and limes on either side. Soon the rock-built, river-islanded 
town came into view: clustering houses rising steeply above each 
other, not dust-coloured like most of those we had seen, but 
bright with red roofs; dominated by the lofty cathedral towers 
and crossed by the imperious aqueduct. We followed the lower 
road which winds round the outskirts and ascends by shady zig- 
zags direct to the church. This is of late Gothic, built of a 
stone which both inside and out is peculiarly warm and rich in 
colour. Immense coloured windows, a large skylight over the 
dome, open welcoming doors, make the interior bright and 
attractive. It has not the gloomy majesty of Santa Maria in 
Toledo; the stately pride of Seville Cathedral ; the tower is less 
beautiful than that of Cordoba, and is not to be compared with 
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the Giralda. But this at Segovia is the ideal of a country church, 
conspicuous and dominant, yet simple; cheerful and friendly, a 
perennial joy, I am sure, to the dwellers in the town, to the 
peasantry of the surrounding Vega, who twice a week climb the 
terraced slope to the market in their little metropolis. 

Segovia has been likened to a ship in full sail, steering 
westward. At the prow is the Alcazar, the exact model of a 
medisval fortress, its foundations and some of its walls dating 
from 1300. Alas! it had to be restored after a fire fifty years 
ago, and looks unpleasantly new and “ mock.” We hurried away, 
and, descending by the old city walls, visited a succession of 
crumbling and delightfully quaint little early churches, of which 
the finest is that of the Vera Cruz, built by the Knights 
Templars. In the old days Segovia must have had a great 
population or a singularly pious one, So many churches in so 
small an area can be found nowhere else! Now they are falling 
into ruin, silent and deserted, secularised as coach-houses and 
barns, grown over by honeysuckles, and haunted by goats and 
soft-eyed shepherd children who did not beg, but walked with us 
a little way and then bade us a friendly and contented farewell. 
In the town are many quaint old palaces, some with belfries, 
some with open galleries on the upper floor, many with carved 
windows and doorways. And in the midst of all this medisvalism 
how strange is the great Roman aqueduct: tall, double-arched, 
immovable, consciously majestic, perhaps unaware of the flight of 
time ; seeing the orange-sellers and muleteers of to-day chaffering 
and chatting under its arches and thinking them little different 
from those who six hundred years ago trod the pavement in the 
days of Segovia’s prime. 


597 


XIII. 
AVILA AND THE ESCORIAL. 
* Quien en|naciendo no vive Who lives there, born of woman, 
Sujeto a las inclemencias who can say 

Del tempo y de la fortuna?” He is not subject to the inconstant 

—CALDERON. sway 
Of fortune and of weather every 

day ? 





I wonper how much of the pleasant impression I carried away 
from Segovia—of its aspect of peace and content, of quiet warm 
afternoon beauty, tree-shaded, breeze-freshened, sun-touched, 
vocal with birds, gentle people, evening bells—was the effect of 
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weather? The guide-books describe Avila in much the same 
words that they use for Segovia; and, indeed, it also stands on a 
ridge, with old walls and steep banks; it also has a cathedral 
and Romanesque churches, quaint old houses and a wide and 
beautiful surrounding landscape. But for us Avila frowned; 
and the most attractive sight we saw (it was Midsummer, 
please) was a man warming himself at a fire. 

I wonder is the Spanish June always so cold? We seldom 
went out without jackets; we shivered at night under many 
blankets; on my little finger I wore a chilblain. Avila was, 
however, the coldest place. Our rooms in the Fonda Inglés were 
singularly cheerless; no arm-chairs, not even a soap dish. The 
food was scanty and tough (I had the toothache), the waiter -taci- 
turn, the company sparse and dull. All the morning it rained. 
We crossed the road to the Cathedral, beetling, solid, grim, like 
the exterior of a fortress, its doors guarded by chained figures of 
lions and wild men. We were struck to the innermost of our being 
by the deathly chill, and after five minutes beat a retreat. Then 
cloaked and umbrellaed, we walked round the town-walls— 
not, as at Segovia, built into smiling grass slopes and overgrown 
with honeysuckle, but standing up tall, dark, gaunt and for- 
bidding, like Giant Despair. There are eighty-six turrets and 
nine gates, all in admirable preservation. Several of the gates 
have circular battlemented towers connected by a bridge-like 
parapet. The Romanesque churches are larger than those of 
Segovia and much less ruinous. San Vincent is one of the finest 
edifices of the kind in Spain; but it is in process of restoration, 
and though we stood about in draughts and puddles, climbed im- 
possible ladders, and crept along unprotected platforms of crazy 
scaffolding, it was hard to get a general idea of the building. 
We liked San Pedro better; and best of all San Tomas outside 
the town. This we visited in the twilight. Monks were chanting 
in the Coro; we took seats and waited, much impressed by the 
fine arches and the unfathomable tracts of gloom. ‘Then we 
inspected the beautiful Florentine monument to Prince Juan, 
Isabella’s son. 

Next day, the rain and the cold were still worse; in fact, the 
Cathedral now seemed the warmest place. We made the tour 
of the chapels and the monuments, and between our shivers and 
shudders expressed ourselves pleased. Generally, I feel sorry 
for the priests in their stiff, heavy vestments; on a warm 
morning they must be nearly stifled. To-day, as I hadn’t a 
sealskin jacket (remember, it was Midsummer) [ positively 
envied them. 
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We assisted at a very grand Pontifical Mass, sitting and 
kneeling on the floor with the rest of the congregation, for in 
Spanish churches there are seldom chairs. The Bishop was a 
splendid looking man, so tall and handsome, so dignified and 
urbane. He was robed in magnificent crimson, his attendant 
wore @ short black coat with ruff and sword. When the service 
was over the people crowded round the Prelate, kneeling and 
kissing his ring; then, still in his robes, he drove in an ancient 
coach to the Episcopal palace, which in appearance is little more 
than a tumble-down cottage. 

The people of Avila are quaint, old-world looking folk with dour 
faces, and an air of exasperated resignation, probably caused by 
the climate. They must be excellent gardeners of the iconoclastic 
sort, for there was not a weed, nor a wild flower, nor a blade of 
grass, nor a superfluous flower-pot to be seen anywhere. Con- 
sequently the buildings, curious and interesting though they are, 
have a harsh ugly look. One feels as if one had got into prison 
or into a fortress in the land of the enemy. Yet there were 
sundry merry little beggars, who, of course, had no fathers or 
mothers, and never had anything to eat from one week’s end to 
another. When we were going away, I bought buns and made a 
distribution. The big boys were inclined to purloin the share of 
the little ones, and one small chap who had been most persistent 
in bewailing the loss of his relatives fled with his bun to the pro- 
tection of a woman whom he addressed as “ Mother.” Presently 
he returned and I asked him why he had told such stories. He 
looked up in my face with wise eyes, smiled confidentially, thrust 
a small hand into mine, and prayed for just one “ little dog” to 
comfort his orphanhood. I waited till the train was off; then 
as no one was looking flung his importunity a real. 

On the way to Avila we had visited the Escorial. Is it not 
Théophile Gautier who says that when plunged in the depths of 
all misery you can console yourself by reflecting that you might 
be at the Escorial, and, thank Heaven! youarenot! Many men, 
many minds; I suppose Monsieur Gautier had bad weather 
there. I could imagine winds ravening down from the moun- 
tains, and undoubtedly the huge formal pile of buildings would 
look grim against a sunless sky. But we saw the Escorial in 
beauty. Pearly clouds were floating over mountains of tenderest 
blue. The trees of this backward midsummer were fresh as in 
early spring. A light breeze rustled in the leaves ; soft shadows 
lengthened and deepened as the slow afternoon hours rolled on ; 
the cistus blossoms closed their delicate petals, the air was rich 
with the scents of evening. By three o’clock we had finished our 
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sightseeing and the rest of the day we spent on the mountain 
side, alone. It was a Sabbath of refreshment and peace. 


“ Away! away! from men and towns 
To the wild wood and the downs 
To the silent wilderness——” 


Sight-seeing all day and every day, for week after week, is all 
very well, and very pleasant—especially in retrospect. At the 
time one is so desperately tired in mind and body; foot-sore, 
hungry, sleepy with pure exhaustion, headachy. The effort to 
concentrate the attention is so great, to remember what one has 
seen, to form some sort of personal judgment; to be able to say, 
“T like this,” and “I like not that;” further (though this often 
is beyond me), “TI like this because “ 

The plan in vogue with some of our American cousins, the 
plan of visiting things without looking at them, merely ticking 
them off in the guide-book—— 

“Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” is that so? And now, please, 
what is the next one?” and 

“ We've only five minutes for St. John Lateran; what are the 

principal things ?” 
—I wonder, is this plan more, or less, fatiguing? The foot 
weariness must be extreme. (All Paris in the morning, Versailles 
after lunch.) But perhaps the mind works no harder than a film 
receiving a photograph. I never heard a traveller of that sort 
complain of headache. I daresay it is the right way of sight- 
seeing; and when one gets home one can turn over the pages 
of one’s mind like the leaves of a photograph album to find 
representations of this place and that, this castle and that church 
and the other mountain, all fairly distinct, and not too much 
dwarfed or caricatured. 

But Leonor and I hadn’t acquired the art; we worked our 
poor little minds as hard as we could, and I’m afraid sometimes 
we sighed, not from deficiency of interest but from weariness of 
soul. I had great difficulty in getting my friend up in the 
morning; and whenever I took out “La Regenta” I went sound 
asleep. We had the same sort of feeling one has in a steamer 
when one is a little sea-sick—— 

“Tf only the captain would stop for a few minutes! If only 
I might get out for a quarter of an hour and walk!” 

So—though we never confessed it even to ourselves—we 
yearned for a day with nothing whatever to do. We got it 
that afternoon at the Escorial. There was no possibility of 
hurrying on to Avila to see something else, because there was no 
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train till nine. We just sat on the hillside among the flowers, 
and listened to the nightingales, and watched the lengthening 
of the shadows, and played with the wise dog who herded the 
mares, and were, oh so happy, because we had nothing to do! 
To be sure when it was pretty late, the gadfly of energy again 
pricked our conscience, and drove us forth to the climbing of a 
steep and stony path which leads to a point of view called the 
King’s Chair. It was far, and we were heavily laden with 
sketching-bags, thick jackets, guide-books, biscuit tins, an 
immense wine bottle, and other rubbish which we found no 
place to shoot. Still we laboured on, panting and stumbling. 
‘‘An enduring heart have the gods given to the children of 
men;” and at least we weren’t sight-seeing and we were in the 
country. 

Its incomparable situation is not the only charm of the 
Escorial. What attracts one is the presence of a personality. 
True, the personality is somewhat grim ; one of those people who 
from our childhood up we have been accustomed to regard as 
Bogey. Yet Philip IL., scarcely less than his illustrious father, 
must have had the qualities of his defects. Narrow, bigoted, 
tyrannical, there was an earnestness in all he said or did which, 
ut least, suggests that, from first to last, he performed what he 
conceived his duty. Perhaps like many another earnest person 
he was lacking in the sense of humour; that is a congenital 
defect quite enough in itself to account for unpopularity. 
Personal ambition is not his characteristic; he had larger aims. 
Very likely he cared little for the proud position he was called 
to fill. His face, as we read it on Titian’s immortal canvas, is 
that of a melancholy gentleman, reserved, dignified, a little 
oppressed and very weary. He had a feeling for simplicity. 
The Mausoleum of the Kings is austere enough now; what 
ornament there is did not belong to Philip’s plan. In the 
Palace is shown his plain little bedroom, and the small camp 
bed upon which he died—of a terrible disease, poor man! and 
before the era of hospital nurses. On the plain whitewashed 
wall is nailed his Crucifix and a picture of the seven deadly sins. 
The king had his retired corner seat in the gallery of the big 
church among the monks. Sitting there one evening at Vespers, 
a courier brought the news of the greatest victory of his reign. 
He neither moved nor spoke, but when the service was ended 
called for the Te Deum. He had four wives, beginning with our 
unhappy Mary, and they all adored him. He had taste and 
collected many art treasures. The building of the Mausoleum, 
the Church, the Convent, the Library was a delight to him; he 
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ordered the plans and superintended the progress of the construc- 
tion himself. Personally he wanted nothing but “a few poor 
cells ;” his successors, discontented with this meagreness, trans- 
formed the royal apartments into a palace. The Escorial 
architecture is very severe, massive, majestic. The lines are 
magnificent, and the huge pile is so placed and so proportioned 
that it seems a part of the landscape in which it is set. The 
Church follows Michael Angelo’s design for St. Peter’s, the 
Greek cross with arms of equal length. There are some good 
pictures and marbles, but no obtrusion of ornament, just great 
solemnity and gloom. The same atmosphere pervades the whole 
place ; wide stairs and passages, the formal garden, the cloisters, 
the immense hall of the library. Old soldiers take the visitors 
round; grave, stately, decorous persons, the cold, exigent eye of 
Philip still, it would seem, on them. It is hard not to believe 
his ghost haunts this place of his making; he—the greatest 
sovereign of his day, the unassuming, unrelenting, laborious, 
suffering man. He was a maker of Europe, though what he did 
turned out other than he intended. Very likely as he lay dying 
on that little iron bed, he thought himself a failure, an idle and 
unprofitable servant who had left undone those things which he 
ought to have done, 

Now he sleeps in the black coffin in the narrow niche inscribed 
just “Felipe II.” above his father, the great Emperor in whose 
burying is no greater pomp. And the long line of their 
descendants and successors surround them, each in his niche and 
his sarcophagus, with his simple name. And a niche is waiting 
for poor little Alfonso; and another for Isabella the exile.* Many 
ghosts may be waiting and watching, keeping guard over their 
own ashes till the day of resurrection; only one makes his 
presence felt, haunting the place of his building, the place of his 
unmourned death. Reguiescat m pace. 


* Filled since. 
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XIV. 
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THE CITY OF WIND. 


“ Zaragoza esta en wn llano 
Y la torre nueva en medio 
Y la Virgen del Pilar a la orillita 
del Ebro. 
Vive Zaragoza! Que vive Aragén! 
La Rioja y Navarra de mi 
corazon.” 
—Fouk Sona. 


Zaragoza stands in a plain 

In her midst a tower stately high, 

And the Virgin fair of the Pillar is 
there 

Where Ebro’s wavelets ripple by. 

Then Hey for Zaragoza! Hi for 
Aragon! 

La Rioja and Navarra that my heart 








thinks upon. 


ZaRaGoza was unlike any other place we visited in the Peninsula. 
We had got among Northerns, and in all countries the Northerns 
are stern solid folk, industrious, self-respecting, hard as nails. 
There is no begging in Zaragoza (at least, hardly any). Every- 
where is a printed notice stating that mendicancy and blasphemy 
are intolerable in any part of the town. On the walls of all 
public buildings there is also a notice, very convenient for 
strangers, stating what they are. “ Here is the Cathedral of El 
Seo.” Over there “La Lonza” (the Exchange). Further on, 
“ This is the Cathedral of the Virgen del Pilar.” A town boasting 
two cathedrals, not half a mile apart, is unique. The bishop and 
chapter move from one to the other every few months. 

We had found Spain on the whole a windless country; 
but in Zaragoza a hurricane raged during our whole visit; we 
couldn’t make out if it were the Cierzo, the Castellano, the Solano, 
or the Bochorno, for this wind blew all ways at once and the dust 
whirled about in malicious and bewildering clouds. We really 
couldn’t cross the bridge, that Puente de Piedra which figures 
in one of the Velasquez pictures in Madrid. When we got half- 
way across, we began to fear our very gowns would be torn from 
our backs; and we returned, ignoble fugitives, sheltering behind 
a timber wagon, slowly conducted by unperturbed bullocks. 

The men in Zaragoza wear an attractive costume, very becoming 
to their sinewy forms and strongly-marked handsome faces. 
Especially some of the old men carry their garments proudly, 
convinced of superiority in the garb of olden days, the days when 
Zaragoza fought the French and defended herself by no fortifica- 
tions other than the valour of heroic breasts. They wear black 
knee breeches loosely laced and showing white garments under- 
neath ; loose hempen sandals, coloured sashes and short loose 
jackets of some fairly bright coloured velvet. A coloured hand- 
kerchief is knotted tightly round the head and in the hand is 
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a long staff. The women also wear bright colours and are tall 
and upright with strongly-featured picturesque faces. On Sunday 
the scene in the market-place would have pleased any painter 
both as to colour and line. The day was showery with intervals 
of brilliant sunshine; the dust-coloured brick-houses, quaint 
arches, doorways and window-sills, openings showing broad stair- 
cases and large arcaded courts, tall roofs and towers diapered 
with Moorish patterns, were all relieved in strong contrasts of 
light and shadow. There were a few booths beneath which 
wares were heaped up in wild profusion; the ground was strewn 
with yellow baskets, and on coloured sheets were spread glazed 
pottery, toys, fowls, cauliflowers, tomatoes, apricots, and every 
other brightly-tinted vegetable and fruit. Patient donkeys with 
panniers or packsaddles stood waiting, the children scrambling 
about over them, teasing them or feeding them with cabbage- 
stalks. There did not seem much business going on, but the 
people stood in groups talking to each other and gesticulating, 
lean angular folk who looked vigorous and wide awake. The 
streets are narrow, tortuous, very badly paved and much less 
clean than those of Seville. One does not at first notice how 
many of the houses are ornamented with geometrical patterns 
carried out in the same inconspicuous coloured brick as the walls. 
Often they are ruinous, and old palaces have changed from 
their high estate into stables and barns. ‘There are many 
churches, all with towers, quaint in form and elaborately decorated. 
None of them seem to stand quite straight; but alas! the real 
leaning tower is gone! It must have been the most charming 
of them all with its pagoda-like top, great height and strange 
slope. 

Of the two cathedrals, that of the Pilar (which contains the 
super-sacred pillar upon which the Virgin appeared to Santiago), 
is beautiful outside only, with its barbaric coloured domes. The 
inside is pretentious and unpleasing, the never-ending crowd 
of pilgrims its only attraction. El Seo, on the other hand, 
is a venerable and enchanting pile, which, like many another 
ancient church, seems a growth of nature rather than a work 
of art. Many things in it are in the wrong place, and some of 
the best features are half concealed by doors. The general effect, 
none the less, is very fine ; and one enjoys it all the more because 
visitors are few, and the inspection of chapels and relics, vest- 
ments and treasures is performed in the least businesslike 
manner. 

The church we liked best, however, was San Pablo. Out of 
the sunny street we descended a dozen steps and entered what 
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at first seemed a crypt, wrapped in such intense darkness that 
we could only feel our way. Presently we made out a wide nave 
with massive pillars and mysterious dim aisles. Far away at 
the high altar figures of priests were moving in the gloom, to 
the sound of low chanting. A large congregation was standing 
about, sitting, or kneeling on the ground; old men supporting 
themselves on their sticks, veiled girls and women, cherubs of 
children flitting hither and thither hand in hand in a kind of 
solemn play. The organ and the singing pealed out from behind, 
high up and quite invisible; at intervals a large bell was tolled 
from a corner of the Coro. Presently an old priest advanced 
to the altar rail, the people crowded up round him, the children 
sat at his feet, and he made a very short address, in very simple 
homely language, his text, “The Kingdom of Heaven is within 
you.” When the sermon was over the poor women breathed a 
sigh of content, the children scattered again, and the old men, 
too deaf to have listened, knelt down leaning on their long sticks 
and glad the service had got back to the part they knew. We 
went out into the streets again and it seemed like coming into 
another world. 

Oh, that wind! It was still blowing down the narrow alleys 
like blasts through pneumatic tubes. We got so tired of 
fighting it that by evening we were quite unable to walk, and 
each day we went by tram to the suburb of Torrero, where we 
had been told of a certain barren hill commanding a magnificent 
view of the town. The first time we had a very pleasant expedi- 
tion, but we never found the hill. On Sunday we followed a 
great stream of holiday-makers who had clearly some favourite 
objective in view. After a time they stopped by the banks 
of the canal, where band-playing, singing and dancing were in 
progress, and very unpretentious waiters were spreading mild 
refreshments on wind-swept tables. The sun was brilliant and 
the people did not seem to notice the hurricane, which, perhaps, 
is normal in Zaragoza. We walked on, still seeking the sunlit 
hill, and at last found an eminence which we hoped was the right 
one, and which at any rate answered our purpose. The prospect 
was superb. At our feet green fields and groves, then the 
immense plain in the midst of which lies the city with its 
numberless towers and domes. It is a little like Florence lying 
in the valley of the Arno; but the country round Zaragoza is 
real country, wild and solitary, not terraced and villa-sprinkled 
like the hills of the too-popular Tuscan city. In the distance 
rise range after range of the blue mountains, and behind them 
we should have seen the Pyrenees, but they were lost in the 
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golden haze. It all looked smiling and calm and peaceful; yet 
that wretched wind was howling and shrieking round us the 
whole time, upsetting my paint-box, filling my eyes with dust, 
and trying my temper to the utmost. If it always blows at 
Zaragoza Iam not surprised that all the towers are on the slant, 
and some of them actually overturned. 

The guide-books compare the Ebro to the Nile, and are eloquent 
about the dreariness of Aragonese scenery. I can pronounce 
no opinion, for both to and from Zaragoza we journeyed by night. 
But to my mind the huge plains, the steppes of Central Spain, 
are not ugly. I like a wide expanse, a distant horizon, an 
immense sky. How rich are the colours flung by an unimpeded 
sunshine on every rock, every sand-heap, every stretch of scant 
and low-growing herbage! How the streams glisten, and the 
leaves shine on the scattered trees! So few people about! So 
few roads; villages so distant from each other! It is very unlike 
England. It does suggest solitude and desert. But why should 
we want to be always reminded of man? The world existed 
long before he walked its surface, and made fields and enclosed 
orchards! It is an exploded doctrine that Nature exists solely 
for the convenience of the human kind. What is the aim and 
the use of nature? We shall never know; but it is interesting 
to imagine, to try and find out. Among the measured fields and 
enclosed orchards, in towns and cities, the very question seems 
foolish. But at four o’clock in the morning, out of a train 
window, across that silent, untrodden country, seeing no one 
for miles, seeing one or two figures so solitary they appear them- 
selves gathered up and absorbed into their surroundings—then 
one seems to come within measureable distance not of the solution 
of the problem, but of the very heart of the mystery. Sunlit, 
rain-washed, wind-swept, bathed in colour, perfected by the 
seasons, deserted of men—what are they, these hills and streams, 
these few trees and unnumbered flowers? Whom do they serve? 
Whose eye delighteth in them? Have we any right to think 
ourselves—vain ephemerides—-so vastly more important ? 
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XV. 







BAGMEN AND SOLDIERS. 


“*No traigo nada deso, dijé 
Sancho, ‘mujer mia, aunque traigo 
otras cosas de mas momento y con- 
sideracton.’ 

“* Deso recibo yo mucho gusto,’ 
respondié la mujer, ‘ mostradme esas 
cosas de mas consideracion y mas 
momento, amigo mio, que las quiero 
ver para que se me alegre este cora- 
zon, que tan triste y discontento ha 
estado en todos los siglos de vuestra 


“I’m not bringing any of that, 
my good woman,” said Sancho, “ but 
I’ve got other things of greater 
importance.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, my dear 
man,” replied his wife; “show me 
these things of greater importance ; 
I’d like to see something to cheer 
up my heart which has been so dis- 
content and sad during all the long 
ages of your absence.” 

















ausencia.’”’ 
—CERVANTES. 





We were nearing the end of our journey, and an unspoken 
depression was gaining on our spirits. The chill at Avila had 
perhaps entered through our bones; I don’t think the world 
(of Spain) ever looked the same to us afterwards. We were in 
the North, too, and it seemed a little stiff, and unkind, and 
terribly serious. 

We reached Burgos after midnight. It was raining; the 
station was small and sleepy, the omnibuses inhospitable. We 
had ordered rooms at the hotel which the guide-books described 
as “unpretentious, but having a reputation for good food.” No 
one rushed forward to meet us, or acknowledged our letter or 
seemed pleased at our coming; the busman insisted on leaving 
our larger luggage in the station for the night. Several gentle- 
men who had crowded with us into the vehicle assured us, as if 
from experience, that it was all right. We imagined them 
bagmen and expected to be asked what we travelled in. Nor 
was the aspect of the hotel inviting. Mine hostess was sadly 
fat and untidy; she stood in an ante-chamber at the head of the 
stair wringing her hands and declaring her house was full. 
However, we were presently provided with an “habitacion” ; an 
immense drawing-room containing at least a dozen easy chairs 
(very easy they seemed after the singularly unpleasing seats in 
the inn at Avila), three sofas, several tables, inkstands, and 
spittoons, large lacquered cabinets, and pictures on the walls, 
Two alcoves were curtained off, and contained very large washing- 
basins and beds draped in scarlet cloth. There was a hole in 
the floor close to my alcove, and I tumbled into it each time I 
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crossed the room. On the whole, however, the “habitacion” was 
comfortable, and under our scarlet counterpanes and curtains we 
slept well. 

The strange part of this hotel was the company. There were 
about seventy guests, including, I think, a bare half-dozen of 
ladies. The crowd of gentlemen were not unpleasant, rough, or 
aggressive. They seemed acquainted with each other and used 
to the hotel, though they abused it freely. They did not seem 
exactly like “travellers,” nor did Burgos appear enough of a 
commercial town to account for so many in one house on one 
occasion. But what were they? Leonor tried to find out from 
the chambermaid, but did not understand the explanation she 
received. She thought it meant “looking for a job”; but why 
should seventy elderly gentlemen of dignified aspect come to 
quiet little Burgos seeking a job? I don’t believe there are any 
jobs in Burgos; as for shops—I had the greatest possible 
difficulty in buying a candle and a quarter kilo of plain biscuits ! 

At Zaragoza, and in all the parts near Madrid, the language 
was pronounced much as we had been taught it, and we had got 
on pretty well, conversing even with the beggars, Here a new 
dialect assailed us. The double “1” was pronounced like an 
English “j.” A “perrilla” had become a “ perija”: moreover, 
the begging children not only wanted “ papelitos” (little papers), 
which was sufficiently perplexing, but appeared to call us “ Mucho 
Papa,” conveying no idea to our minds at all. We succeeded, 
however, in making great friends with a policeman who managed to 
talk so that we could understand him. Leonor was trying to take 
a photograph of the Cathedral, a labour of difficulty owing to the 
bigness of the edifice and the smallness of her camera, when a 
pleasant-faced, elderly municipal guard came stalking over to 
tell us the ight would be better in the afternoon. He attached 
himself to us and took us round the outside of the church, then 
to visit two or three other places of interest. One was the 
Castillo; of which next to nothing remains, but which was a 
great place once, the seat of the Castilian kings, and the scene 
of two memorable weddings, that of the Cid to Ximena, and that 
of our Edward to his faithful Eleanor. In the church of 
San Esteban we read an interesting inscription, telling how, 
during the Napoleonic war, bombs fell into the church, occasioning 
great damage to the walls; but no Spaniard, whether within the 
sacred precincts or in their vicinity, was even touched, though 
hundreds of the French were lying dead all round. In memory 
of so great a wonder and in gratitude for the signal mercy of 
heaven, this tablet was erected by a pious people. 
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Our policeman guide was a most pleasant person to talk to. He 
was a native of the town and spoke of it lovingly. 

“One may go to many places,” he said, “but where can one 
find another Burgos? Here the sun shines much, and even when 
it rains (as to-day) the air is salubrious, Many strangers come 
to see our cathedral; but the streets also, the houses, the arches, 
the river, are better than in other places. See those hills and 
fields, and in the valley see the stream bordered by trees! Not 
even Seville is so agreeable: and in Madrid the noise is too 
great, and there is no room on the footways for the multitude 
of people. In Madrid the very mothers forget their children in 
the crowd, the rich and the poor jostling each other; and if one 
goes away and comes back there is no room left. But here in 
Burgos, one departs, leaving one’s mother, and when one returns 
she is still here waiting ; aud the neighbours come and there is 
great rejoicing; and one is glad to be back in one’s own town, 
and to become a policeman, and remain here till one is old 
and ready to go to one’s fathers and be buried in one’s own 
graveyard in peace.” 

His words reminded me of the young eoldiers who had travelled 
in our train a week or two before. Their time was up and they 
were going home, At every wayside station their friends had 
assembled to meet them; a knot of excited persons, the central 
figure generally some simple old woman, her head wrapped in a 
coloured handkerchief, her stuff petticoat protected by a huge 
workaday apron. Forth from the train, bundle in hand, still 
dressed in his uniform, his feet encased in the loose marching 
sandals, bounded the young soldier straight into the old woman‘s 
arms. Then began a great kissing and hugging, shouting and 
weeping. When the old woman was dragged away came the turn 
of the father, and then of the sweetheart, and then of the brothers 
and sisters. The soldier was hustled like the C.I.V. when they 
returned from the war, and though Spanish trains stop a long 
time in Spanish stations, the kissing was seldom concluded before 
we had steamed forth upon our way. It was touching: and the 
old lady in the carriage with us could not look at it without 
tears. Perhaps she was remembering a boy of her own who went 
forth and never came back, and it gave one some idea of what 
conscription means to those whose sons are obliged to go. Well, 
no doubt there are compensations for the boys themselves. These 
seemed very decent, good-humoured young fellows. One of 
them, in our compartment, got into conversation with a fellow- 
traveller, in the course of which he mentioned that he had with 
him all the letters he had received during his absence. He 
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opened his bundle and produced them for exhibition, about twenty, 
tied up with a boot-lace, in various straggling handwritings. 

“This is from my father,” he said; “and these are from the 
little brother of ten, and these many are from ‘the girl I left 
behind me.’ The one from the boy is what pleases me. He has 
learned to write very beautifully in the school. And the sister 
of my father, who was a widow, poor thing, has married again 
during my absence. She keeps an inn where one is served in the 
very best manner possible by herself and her second husband. 
This is the letter from my father in which he tells of the 
marriage.” 

He re-knotted the bootlace and put the letters away. Soon 
after we changed trains and he left our company; but, several 
hours later, behold, we saw him arriving at his home, and the 
father, and the little brother, and the best girl, and the inn- 
keeping aunt with the new husband, were all there to meet him 
—but no joyous old mother in a coloured handkerchief and a 
workaday apron. Doubtless, as our policeman said, she had 
gone to her fathers and been buried in her own graveyard in 
peace. 





XVI. 


THE COFFER OF THE CID. 


“* que le quité mucho de su natural 
valor ; y lo mismo haran todos aquel- 
los que los libros de verso quisieron 
volver en otra lengua, que por mucho 
cuidado que pongan y habilidad que 
muestren jamas Uegaran al punto 
que ellos tienen en sw primer naci- 


“for they take away a great deal 
of its natural spirit; as do all those 
who try to put books of verse into 
other languages, which (in spite of 
infinite pains and original genius) 
never attain to the same glory as 
they did at their first embodying.” 





miento.” 





—CERVANTES. 


Avavustus Harz rather pooh-poohs Burgos, but we found it a 
picturesque and attractive town. The Plaza Mayor is very 
quaint, a strange irregular pentagon with tall houses—coloured 
and arcaded. From it the Espolon Gardens lead to the Arco 
de Santa Maria, a Renaissance gateway, with battlements and 
round pepper-box towers, guarded by notable people from the 
Cid to Charles V., all with short legs and unusually big heads. 
Of course, there are fine old palaces hidden away in back streets. 
We visited two, the Casa del Angulo and the Oasa de Miranda; 
they are tenanted now by quite poor people, so that swarms 
of children sprang out of every room to show us the richly- 
carved doors av the noble staircases. We walked out into the 
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country also, along a delightful alley of trees to the Cartuja de 
Miraflores. The door of the church stood open and the monks 
without speaking motioned us to enter. We walked round alone. 
It is a curious church divided into three parts, for the priests, 
the monks, and the people; it contains the splendid monuments 
erected by Isabella the Catholic to her parents and her brother. 
They are, of course, in the florid style, marvellously executed, 
each little head or leaf or heraldic lion a masterpiece in itself. 
Personally, I like something simpler, like that Dead Warrior 
at Ravenna; still, the florid style has its merits for a small 
definite thing, a jewel, a labour of love, a piece of perfection— 
in this imperfect world there is no good in perfection attempting 
to be large! Is that why the Cathedral of Burgos, that miracle 
of art, leaves me cold? Is it merely too big for so much 
beauty? Or has the size hindered the perfection, so that in 
point of fact here and there it isn’t perfect? Or is it that 
perfection doesn’t agree with me and I, imperfect person in an 
imperfect world, prefer something decidedly faulty? St. Mark’s 
at Venice belongs, I believe, to the worst type of Byzantine 
architecture, and its contents are a heterogeneous muddle, but 
I love St. Mark’s; and I adore a number of people with bad 
tempers, ugly noses, ill-fitting clothes, and a general infirmity 
of soul, mind and body. True, I am completely satisfied with 
the Parthenon, but then I only know it in a tumbledown con- 
dition, with its decorations removed, its colours washed out, 
great rents in its sides, a noble wreckage encumbering its steps, 
its halls, the very innermost of its sanctuary. Toledo Cathedral 
(gloomy and mysterious) should not be named in the same breath 
with the Parthenon; the fact, however, remains that it dwells 
more fondly in my memory than the big temple at Burgos, with 
all its rose windows, and openwork arcades, and flamboyant, 
plateresque details. 

Nevertheless, we went round the Cathedral with pleasure, 
guided by an unusually intelligent sacristan, who gave us time 
to look at the various things and did not overwhelm us with 
statistics. Of the famous cloisters I have but a meagre idea, 
for—still in honour of Corpus Christi—they were hung with the 
magnificent tapestries which are part of the pride of the church 
and generally under lock and key. 

If I am to say what, with my imperfect taste, I liked best, 
well, it was the great Golden Staircase, which ascends thirty 
feet from the thirteenth century Puerta de la Coroneria to the 
Calle de Fernan Gonzalez ; and then the Chapel of Juan Cuchiller 
cook to Henry III., surnamed the Sufferer (let us hope Sefor 
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Don Juan Cuchiller’s ministrations were the alleviation not the 
cause of his sovereign’s distress). The attraction in this chapel 
is an object suspended against the wall; it has been called 
“The Mayor of the world’s portmanteaux,” and it is the veritable 
coffer of Ruy Diaz de Bivar, the Cid Campeador, who, on one 
occasion when he was short of money, filled it with sand, pawned 
it to a Jew for six hundred marks, and afterwards honestly 
redeemed it. 

I am sorry we did not make the expedition to San Pedro de 
Cardeita, where the Cid and his beloved Ximena, their queen- 
daughters, and the greatest of his chieftains were buried; near 
them, too, the good horse Babieca, who stood over his dying 
master weeping human tears. Alas! the bones of the champion 
have been removed and are preserved in the Town Hall at Burgos, 
which is too bad, considering the minute directions he gave about 
his burial. You can read all about it in the ‘Romancero’ which is 
very charming all through, but especially in its closing numbers. 

Let us quote a canto or two. First, about the embassy from 
the East :— 





“Unto the bounds of Persia’s land 
The fame of the great Cid did reach 
How he was going about the world 
Holding his own with all and each. 
And when the Sultan heard of it 
And knew of truth the certaintie 
Of all the feats of the good Cid, 

A gift for him he made readie. 

Full many camels did he load 

With corn and silks and purples rare 
With gold and silver incense, myrrh, 
And much of other riches there. 

By one of his own kin, of those 
Who at his table ate his bread, 

He sent the gift unto the Cid 

And speaking in this wise he said: 
‘To Ruy Diaz, the Cid, make known 
The Persian doth commend himself 
To him, and greatly doth desire 
Tidings to have of his good health— 
And, by the life of Maihommed, 

And mine own royal head, I swear 
My crown I'd give up to behold 

His face in this my kingdom here!’” 


And so on, telling of the ambassador’s arrival at Valencia, the 
grand reception of the presents, and the praises the Cid rendered 
to God when at last the visitor had taken himself off. 

The next number tells how Rodrigo, being already ill and 
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in his bed, was preparing to fight with King Bucar, when he 
received a nocturnal visit from a personage dazzlingly bright and 
exhaling odours of Paradise, who announced himself as Saint 
Peter, the prince of the Apostles. Peter had come to tell him 
he must leave this world, God having called him to the life which 
has no end—a cause of rejoicing to all the saints. 

“Tn thirty days thou shalt die, O Cid. God loveth thee much, 
Rodrigo, and this grace he giveth thee, that even after thy death 
thou shalt vanquish Bucar, thy people meeting him in full battle 
and being helped by Santiago. All this God will do, Rodrigo 
Campeador, at my prayer, because thou hast honoured my house 
at Cardena.” 

The good Cid received the message with joy, sprang from his 
bed and would have kissed the feet of the “ good sacred Apostle.” 
But Peter said: 

“ Rodrigo, I excuse thee this. Waste not thy pains, for thou 
canst not possibly reach me. But be very certain that as I have 
said, so it shall come to pass.” 

Then he went back to heaven and Rodrigo was “very content 
and thanked God for the favour accorded to him.” 

After this we have the Cid lying very ill, and weeping at his 
bedside are good men and friars, his friends and his sons-in-law. 
The dying man speaks comforting words, sympathising with 
them in their loss, but bidding them show courage even in 
adverse times, since to vanquish Fortune is better than to subdue 
a thousand kingdoms, He thanks God he is dying in his own 
land, and is not grieved to die, for life is exile and death is 
restoration home. He bids bis king treat his soldiers well and 
hold the balance even between reward and punishment, esteeming 
one faithful soul more than many flatterers and remembering 
that one good man cannot be manufactured out of many bad ones. 

Whereupon in comes Ximena; and seeing her agitation, the 
others dry their eyes, and the Cid “ ends the parliament.” 

Presently, however, the dying man proceeds to make his will :— 


“He who passes no man by 
Whether he be earl or king 

At my door hath knocked and called me 
In Valencia sojourning. 

And being well disposed to be 

Unto his will conformable, 

I here do make my testament 

And signify my latest will. 

I, Roderigo de Vivar, 

Who also by mine other name 

The valiant Cid Campeador 
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Among the Moors am known to fame,— 
My soul to God I here commend 

To place on high where he doth reign; 
My body, made of earth, I do 

Consign unto its source again. 

And, after it is dead, I will 

That with the drugs and unguents rare 
Sent me by Persia’s king, they do 
Anoint, lay out, and dress it there; 
Then on Babieca place; and with 

My standard and my pennons tall 
Unfurled around, display it clear 

To Bucar and his liegemen all. ' 
And when my gallant steed shall die 
Bury him deep beneath the sod; 

No dog shall e’er devour a horse 

Who flesh of Paynim dogs hath trod! 

And for my obsequies I will : 
My chieftains all shall gather round : 
Those of my house and of my board 
The valiant conquerors renowned ; 
Item: J will that mourners none 

Be hired to make lament for me. 
Ximena’s tears will well suffice 

No need that others bought should be. 
And in San Pedro de Cardefia 

The holy Fisherman beside 

Be made my grave and sepulchre 
Builded of brass and beautified. 

Item: the Jew, whom once of old 
When I was poor I did deceive, 

A chest of silver like in weight 

To that of sand, shall now receive. 
And of my goods the residue 

Divided ’mongst the poor shall be 
Who standing betwixt man and Ged 
Claim in His place our charitie.” 


After this, the Cid being dead, we have Ximena’s lamentation, 
and then comes the story of the funeral. 

Gil Diaz, his servant, “who had turned to God from being 
Moor,” embalms the body, colours the face, arranges eyes and 
beard, props up the corpse in a chair so that it seems not dead 
but a living man. Then all the troops assemble to give battle 
to Bucar “and his Moorish rabble.” 


“When midnight now was come they took 
All richly dight, the honoured corse, 
And on Babieca did it set; 

To make it fast they did contrive 

Upright it sat and very firm 
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It eke did seem to be alive. 
* * * 


In his right hand as heretofore 
Tizona his good sword was placed; 
Right wondrously and terribly 
Did he go forth with hand upraised. 
With him four hundred Hidalgos 
Who ever as his guard were found. 
And of picked troops a chosen force. 
Doiia Ximena followed them, 
And all her noble companie 
And eke six hundred valiant knights 
Appointed for her guard to be. 
So silent was their going forth 
That scarce e’en twenty seeméd they. 
Outside Valencia were they come 

Ere clear and golden shone the day. 
King Bucar seeing them was dismayed 
He and the chieftains of his band. 
For much astonished were they all 
When they the Christians did behold. 
Full seventy thousand goodly Knights 
They seeméd as they onward rolled ; 
All white as snow: and midst them one 
Whose look filled every breast with dread: 
Taller he was than mortal man, 

On a white war-horse on he sped, 

A red cross flamed upon his breast, 

And in his hand an emblem white; 

A sword of fire he bore with which 

He felled the Moors and slew them quite. 
Right sore mortality he wrought! 

They turned in flight and did not stay; 
King Bucar and his chieftains all 
Forsook the fight and fled away; 

Down to the sea where lay the ships 
There sank they, smothered in the sea, 
More than ten thousand drownéd were, 
For in their haste, together pressed, 
None could embark but perished there. 
Of lesser kings were twenty slain, 

Bucar by flight escapéd thence; 

Those of the Cid the tents attain 

And found of gold great affluence. 

The poorest of them was made rich 
With that which they did gain that day! 
Now laden with much spoil, the host 
Unto Castille did take the way, 

And in San Pedro de Cardea 

All duly as he did ordain 

They laid the body of the Cid 
Who brought such glory unto Spain.” 
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XVII. 


HASTA LUEGO (“TILL THE NEXT TIME”). 


“ Adios, adorada Espatia Good-bye, good-bye! adoréd Spain 
Que me vengo a despedir The hour of parting comes for me; 
Y el alma se me quebranta My very soul is rent in twain 
Al separarse de ti.” At being severed thus from thee! 

—PETENERA. 


We had meant to leave Burgos at 4.4m. and to travel straight 
through to Paris. However, our courage failed at the thought 
of the early start and we discovered ingenious reasons for giving 
it up. One excuse was that we had too much Spanish money 
and it seemed more economical to spend it in Spain than to 
exchange it in France. So we left Burgos at a reasonable hour 
and at nightfall arrived at little Irun, where we passed the night 
in a tiny inn kept by pleasant people. 

We were now among the Basques; beside the sea; under the 
shadow of the Pyrenees. Next morning, Sunday, broke with 
that “clear shining after rain” which is so beautiful; as we had 
some hours to spare we got into a tram drawn by skittish mules, 
and were rattled off to Fuentarabia—one of the long sonorous 
names Milton has made us in love with by his skilful weaving 
of them into his verse. 

But Fuentarabia itself is quite easy to fall in love with. 
It is small and simple but wholly Spanish, as different as possible 
from the little French towns over the border—tall houses 
climbing up narrow streets, flowery balconies, Spanish tongues ; 
a Charles V. castle, with the most picturesque disused court, 
led to by a mossy stair. The building is almost ruin, and one 
can walk about on the walls, which are overgrown by ivy and 
tall wild flowers. From the castle we went to the church and 
found High Mass just beginning. There was a large congrega- 
tion of simple people and a great burning of wax tapers, some 
of which, flaming on the floor, seemed not unlike to set all the 
old women in a blaze. Presently a priest got up and preached, 
Being midsummer the sermon was about St. John the Baptist, 
that much we understood; and there was a good deal about 
“ paciencia.” At first I thought he was speaking in Basque; 
then I caught an occasional half-phrase in Spanish. Leonor 
thought he repeated each sentence in French, but I didn’t agree 
with her, nor was she able to reproduce any consecutive words 
she had heard in the Gallic tongue. The sermon was thrown 
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away upon us, but whenever again I hear mention of St. John 
the Baptist I shall certainly connect him with “ paciencia.” 

Then we returned to the little inn at Irun, and took leave 
of the mountains and the sea and the smiling southern sky. 
We made our last journey on a Spanish train as far as Hendaye. 
It cost us each forty centimos ; and a peseta and a half for excess 
baggage. We had never been charged for excess baggage before. 
It had lain unopened in Irun station for the night, and having 
weighed fifty-eight kilos yesterday it now weighed sixty-three. 
I have since heard from a friend who also left a box at Irun 
station that it likewise grew strangely heavy in the night; but 
after all what would be the interest of travelling if one never 
met with a mystery ? 

While at Hendaye waiting for our French train to start, 
Leonor lifted her camera and took a final view. She is a lazy 
person who does not develop her photographs herself. Con- 
sequently, when, come weeks later, the packet of her productions 
arrived from a grand London shop, there was one which she was 
inclined to disown. She wrote a description of the soul-inspiring 
landscape to me and said I must have instigated her to its 
portraiture. It was the best done of all her pictures, and it 
showed three empty third-class carriages and a few station 
buildings behind. 

“Nay,” I told her, “I remember the subject distinctly, but 
you chose it yourself. It was ‘Our last view of Spain.’ Unlike 
most photographs the picture is a work of art. It exhibits the 
mood of the artist—dull and dreary, as we felt now our holiday 
was ended and we were turning our backs on the country 
we had found so hospitable and had liked so well.” 

Shall we ever see it again ? 

For the present let us bid it Farewell, in the familiar Spanish 
valediction, which implies at least the hope of a speedy reunion : 
“ Hasta luego!” 

















Death and the Great. 
MUSINGS OF AN ORDINARY PERSON. 


We all know what Death is, or think we do—one as much as 
another—or as little. But what do we mean by the Great? 
"Tis a question that admits of a thousand answers. In the mean- 
time, let us follow the rules of etiquette, and give precedence to 
the king—kings in general. 

“Death lays his icy hand on kings,” says Shirley, uttering the 
sonorous platitude with all solemnity; and we acquiesce, but 
somehow it doesn’t touch us very closely, for kings and we stand 
a good way apart, and if, like true Britons, we cherish an artless 
reverence for the great, it only seems to increase the distance. 
Possibly to the Radical the king is a more real and human 
if less awe-inspiring object than to the orthodox Conservative. 
Besides, the platitude is only a platitude after all, however well- 
put. Still, let us listen to it again :— 


“Death lays his icy hand on kings.” 


Hugely to their discontent, no doubt, in most cases; sometimes, 
it may be conjectured, to their secret relief, though no true king 
would confess as much, nor so far betray his order as to acknow- 
ledge himself glad to lay down the gilded burden. Secret, then, 
but perhaps all the more real. For it is the sentiments we are 
forced to hide that eat their way deepest, like a burning acid 
burrowing to the very core of the heart. 

To have finished one’s work or to despair of ever achieving it 
must equally dispose one to be in haste for the end. The last 
hours of the great Elizabeth must have amply avenged all that 
she had made ghosts of. Into those ten speechless days—the 
irrevocable behind, the unknowable before—was doubtless crowded 
all and more than all the bitterness of that long captivity of her 
rival, whence no door issued save to the scaffold, She who had 
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set it open now in her turn lay under sentence of death, her foe 
having but been made to precede her, not to replace her on the 
inevitable path. ‘“ Encor Marie Stuart n’était-elle pas la mieux 
partagée ?” death while she had still blood enough in her veins 
to meet him with virile courage, the sense of martyrdom warm at 
her heart. Better this than to die, like the once-famed Gloriana, 
at seventy, having out-lived all she counted worth having, 
surrounded by nothing more precious than the lip-homage of 
those whose expectations had already turned northwards, whence 
for them the sun was to rise. Hard to lag superfluous on the 
scene of one’s earlier glories—she must have wished the days 
shortened. 

And what of Joseph II. ?—he whose ideas and reforms were his 
only children, and who with his own hand had signed their 
death-warrant just before laying himself down on his own most 
desolate and mournful of deathbeds, with the conviction in his 
heart that, after all his labours and sacrifices, it was better for 
him to die than to live. ‘‘ What can I say,” he writes to Kaunitz, 
his prime minister and oldest friend (but whose friendship could 
not so far overcome his horror of sickness and sorrow as to bring 
him to the side of the dying emperor), “what can I say to the 
decrees of Providence but that I submit?” To this had come 
the eager, cheerful, confident free-thinker of twenty years before! 

But for our princes of nowadays, if they wish for death it is 
more like to be in the spirit of Dr. Garth, who rejoiced that the 
end was near, for he was weary of having his shoes pulled off and 
on. How, one asks oneself, would he have submitted to the 
two-or-three-hourly changes of raiment which, if reporters tell 
true, fall to the lot of princes on their travels ? 

Does the splendid tedium of their existence pall upon them 
much, wonders the ordinary person, or have they the solace of 
being able to take themselves very seriously? How far do they 
believe in it all, and do they ever have to fight with the temptation 
to question whether their multifarious duties might not be 
performed as well or even better by some ingenious automation ? 
“Were I King of France,” exclaimed Frederick the Great, a man 
who hewed out his own path, King though he was, “ my first edict 
would be to appoint another King to preside at Court in my 
stead.” 

How many a prince must have unconsciously echoed the senti- 
ment ! 

Duties too many and too humdrum may help to reconcile one 
to death, but when did duty, pure and simple, endear life to man 
or woman? The sense that one is needed—nobody is indis- 
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pensable—may silence complaint and bear up natural weakness 
till the plough has turned its last furrow, but can it give that 
clinging fondness for life which men of warm affections, happily 
bestowed, can hardly fail to feel, or that keen, devouring interest 
in it, which, to the nurses of great ambitions as yet neither 
disappointed nor satiated, is as a part of their being ? 

Pitt died with his work not accomplished, and yet not despe- 
rate—died in the midst of a struggle befitting a free people, when 
England had challenged a foe worthy of her steel, when, to his 
eagle eye, the faint, far-off gleam of future triumph played 
already on the nation’s drawn sword. Did he grudge to leave 
the undecided conflict still raging? Are we to credit the stories 
Macaulay would lend no ear to, and fancy the dying lips breaking 
the hush around the bed with broken murmurs of—“ My country 
.... how leaye my country!” Or had he come to know the 
want, “gnawing as that of hunger, wearing as that of sleep, the 
want to die”? 

No man ever worked harder or at a nobler task than Wilber- 
foree—the wreath of his triumph, a triumph of peace and liberty, 
will be fresh and ‘green long after “gl’ allori d’ uman' sangue 
tinti” are wilted and rotted away under their horrible coating. 
Yet we find him praying, not against teo great absorption in 
even such high things of earth, but against confounding the 
fatigues of the combat with a lawful earnestness for the heavenly 
crown. 

“Tl est vrai que j’ai trop de passion pour cette mort,” said 
De Thou, the martyr to friendship, already on the scaffold; “n’y 
a-t-il point de mal, mon pere? j’ai trop d’aise.” Too much in 
love with Death—and so near him! It must sound strange to 
some in the pride of health and joy; yet I fancy, somehow, that 
most of us, for one reason or another, will be willing, or at least 
not unwilling, to come to the end when it approaches. 


“Since fear is vain, but when it may preserve, 
Why should we fear that which we cannot fly ?” 


The inevitable will prove bearable, as it always does. 

A very ordinary young Englishman, who had never seemed to 
give more than a very ordinary share of attention to “ the things 
which are not seen,” being timidly questioned by his anxious 
father, a clergyman, when Death loomed large in front of him, 
made the typically British answer, “I’m not afraid to take a leap 
in the dark.” 

The presumption of the sentiment will shock the votaries of 
shibboleth, belike, yet why must we put the worst construction 
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on it? Might not the lad, having led a decent life and a happy 
one, feel an instinctive reliance on the heavenly power which— 
probably almost without his realising it—had kept his heedless 
feet alike from gross sins and great disasters? even if he failed 
to express his confidence in the conventional language of religion. 
There are hearts in which Death itself cannot turn to servile 
fear an inborn manliness perchance not displeasing to man’s 
Maker. 

A leap in the dark! Even to the strongest faith there is some- 
thing of that element in Death, something not merely unknown 
but unthinkable. To fancy ourselves divorced from our mask of 
flesh, our daily burden, our cherished companion,’our alter ego, 
and the only ego through which our neighbours can take know- 
ledge of us, is beyond the power of our imagination, strain it as 
we may. And the life or the occupations of a being pure spirit, 
and that being one’s self, are as inconceivable, 

An author whose levity lies mostly on the surface, has painted 
the dismay of a lively boy of thirteen at the prospect of the 
conventional heaven of the literalist —its endless, spotless 
golden road, its unceasing harmonies. Personally my night- 
mare has always been that the next stage of existence might 
prove to be not unlike this—a disappointment too cruel to 
contemplate. Whatever the tasks or tests of that future may 
be, we may reasonably hope for the absence of the worst features 
of our earthly environment, reasonably believe, with Fénelon, 
that “La mort est une grace en ce quelle est la fin de toutes 
les tentations.” 

But we have wandered a long way from the question, Who 
are the great? Perhaps their attitude towards our last enemy— 
or best friend—may throw some light on their claims, Is there 
any appeal from it, for example, in the case of Jerome of Prague ? 
As ,he stood chained to the stake, he saw a poor countryman 
come up, staggering under a double load of conscious virtue and 
dry brushwood. The latter he cast into the newly-kindled flames 
with an unmistakable air of devout conviction: “O sancta 
simplicitas!” was the sole, half-envious comment of the martyr- 
philosopher. (Two nouns, by the way, which do not very often 
call for a hyphen.) 

Martyrs have been many, in good causesand in bad. Our age 
looks upon them as rarities stranger than the great auk; and 
gives the name to folks whose heroism has gone no further than 
willingness to surrender a career or a salary instead of a con- 
science. We have forgotten that, once upon a time, the Roman 
Prefects owned themselves puzzled as to their official duty, when 
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beset by whole families, nay, whole villages eagerly entreating 
the honour of martyrdom. 

Those days are gone. But martyrs there have always been, 
in no small numbers, and of no equal merit. St. Paul seems to 
have known that it was not impossible to give one’s body to be 
burned for the honour of self, rather than of God—to divest 
it of the robe of flesh and yet not of the closelier clinging 
wrappings of the ego. We shall look long for self-detachment to 
touch Jerome’s. 

On a lower plane, decidedly, is the last order of that half-hero, 
half-ruffian, Bourbon, devout, implacable, sacrilegious, almost 
equally sinned against and sinning. In the headlong rush that 
carried the walls of Rome, he was first to mount the scaling- 
ladder. In the act, he was struck down by a bolt from a harque- 
bus. His last effort was to bid the followers who raised him 
cover his body with a cloak, lest the news of his fall spreading 
among his men should blunt the edge of their steel. 

Devotion to a bad cause, or half-heartedness in a good—if 
the first is the more actively mischievous, is it not also the less 
ignoble ? 

Death meets with many a challenge while he is yet a great way 
off. “TI shall him seek by waye and eek by street,” says Chaucer’s 
pot-valiant “riotour.” To look him in the eyes and bid him do 
his worst is another matter, yet not unheard-of. “I can look 
Death in the face and the people too,” said Strafford, noblest of 
the misguided; and the boast was no idle one, for as he spoke the 
mob surged at his feet eager to see his blood, and the headsman 
waited for him axe in hand. 

Indeed, the power to watch the coming of the Angel of Death 
with decent fortitude appears to be a necessary element of true 
greatness. A servile dread of him will scarce find a lodgment 
in a lofty soul. But to sport with him, to jest when the Fates 
had lifted their shears to sever the hair that sustained the sword 
—was a special grace, given perhaps to one alone among English- 
men, and coming nearer, it would seem, than anything else, to 
the unconscious merit of the first infant martyrs :— 


“ Aram sub ipsam simplices 
Palma et coronis luditis.” 


Life is the enemy, not Death, and the Great in all ages have 
known it. In the hands of Life it lies to give a man failure, when 
he has drunk deep of success; solitude and oblivion, when he has 
been the centre of reverent disciples; infamy, when he has been 
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carried to the pinnacle of glory; a desolate hearth, when he has 
known what it is to love and be loved. All slings and arrows 
may be stored up by Fortune for our destruction. 

Only the dead are invulnerable and secure, untouched alike by 
the falling ruins of empires and the mud and dirt of petty, 
soiling strifes. Truly, whether we know it or not, when we desire 
peace, we desire death. 


I. Ewrna. 
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Che Basket of Fate. 


By SIDNEY PICKERING, 
AuTHOR OF ‘VERITY, ‘THE Kry OF PARADISE,’ ETC. 


CuapTer XI. 


Tue pinch of poverty, which makes itself felt in such widely 
various ways, 80 that one man’s pinch may be another man’s 
pleasure, had been present—unobtrusively—at Ennistreven, for 
some years past. 

As a child Awdrey Carhew was naturally ignorant of the small 
shifts and economies, and self-denials, whereby, often enough, 
pleasures came to her. But when she grew up they could no 
longer be concealed from her. Agriculture has fallen on less 
evil times in West Cornwall than “ up the country,” nevertheless, 
with the eighties and the great drop in the price of corn, rents 
went down, and the owners of Ennistreven must needs manage 
that their yearly needs should fit a diminished income. And at 
the close of those same eighties Awdrey had become a much more 
expensive young person. Her small allowance barely sufficed to 
clothe her suitably, when suitable clothes must meet Theo's 
exigent requirements, and include ball dresses and all the pretty 
things that go with them. Gradually a consciousness grew in the 
girl’s mind, secret and pertinacious, that she was a burden on 
the people wliom she loved best and might help. Hence, that 
purpose of becoming a type-writing girl which Pierre de Lassans 
had revealed to Sir Simon Heron. She had kept both conscious- 
ness and purpose secret from her Aunts, indeed, they had only 
become fully vital during the summer weeks she spent at St. 
Aurélian, when she realised that she must choose between idle 
girlhood, waiting for a chance to “settle” matrimonially, and 
girlhood earning as well as spending, and making drudgery spell 
independence. She realised, imperfectly, that her presence was 
the joy and pleasure of two quiet lives. They would miss her, 
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those two, but they had each other. And if she was to face the 
battle of the market-place, the sooner she began the better. 

Her joy in the knowledge that the need for facing it had 
vanished was what Mrs. Carlyle would have called “a good joy.” 
Now she would be a burden no longer. Any number of little 
pleasures and luxuries should be theirs, and they should revisit 
Italy, where they had spent some of their happiest years. Only one 
thing threatened frustration ; their firmly expressed wish that she 
should spend her money on herself. Seeing her joy so evidently 
dashed and turned into tragedy, they buried the obnoxious wish 
with some tender laughter and tears, and never openly resusci- 
tated it. 

Nothing is more delightful to the youthful mind than the 
fulfilment of a day-dream, long considered too visionary to rank as 
a project, altogether too good to be true. Twice Awdrey and her 
aunts went to Italy, in autumn when hotels are empty and 
prices moderate, and Italy, rid of her swarming tourists, gives 
her true lovers a second summer, the glory of vintage and of 
woods dressed in red gold. 

Florence was a disappointment. Mrs. Gerrard and Miss 
Carhew looked to find the Florence of the early seventies with 
her ancient beauty unmarred; Awdrey, nothing less than the 
Florence of Romola. They found the Mercato Vecchio fast 
coming a dust heap, to make way for that magnificent “Centro,” 
which adorns the Florence of to-day. 

To Awdrey, at any rate, Rome made up for this or any other 
disillusionment. She had pictured the Eternal City by the 
help of certain early Victorian engravings which hung in a 
passage at Ennistreven, and the picture had been monumental 
and slightly gloomy. How could she foresee that the narrow 
twisting streets would be so old and time-stained, and yet so gay 
and full of life; how the city would look, seen from the Pincio 
at sunset, a sea of red brown-roof ridges in the glorious afterglow, 
with many domes for ships, and barred here and there by long 
dark streaks soon to become doubly outlined in pale electric 
lights? In Florence, that which is lost and gone can never be 
forgotten. Rome has been losing and forgetting so long; there 
is so much to remember that one overlooks the demolitions of 
yesterday, and Rome has no suburbs. There are gardens at her 
gates which are still “haunts of ancient peace,” and out in the 
Campagna the villa of Hadrian still shows how gloriously nature, 
left free, can frame a Roman ruin. 

Each of these visits to Italy was only a matter of weeks, 
and during long months spent at Ennistreven, Awdrey’s life 
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was quiet and monotonous enough. It was not dull or narrow. 
Hers was one of those happy natures that develop slowly 
and fully, and get the utmost pleasure out of small everyday 
things. 

Mrs. Cleland Foster had taken and furnished a small flat 
in Park Mansions, having been enabled to do so by her 
sister's generosity. She said that what chiefly influenced her 
was her wish that Awdrey should never be too long at Ennis- 
treven, should have the chance of a good time in London, as often 
as she could provide it. Awdrey could not but feel that her 
sister had also been moved by a desire to see a good deal of Dick 
Gay, who also had a town “diggings,” and spent most of the 
year there. His influence refused to be overlooked, it showed 
itself in so many details, from Theo’s choice of easy chairs, to 
her choice of her “set” and her amusements. At first Awdrey 
feared that every letter might announce her sister’s approaching 
remarriage, but as time went on this apprehension, unfulfilled, 
grew fainter. 

Porthguavas had its changes. The old Rector left before 
Awdrey grew up, taking her playmates with him. His successor 
was an elderly bachelor. On the other hand two or three artists 
were added to the usual summer boarders, and lingered on 
through the winter. Newlyn was at the height of its prosperity 
as an art centre, St. Ives a growing colony. Some artists, seeing 
certain drawbacks in large colonies, went further afield, and 
thus even at Porthguavas lofts were turned into studios, and 
easels cropped up in unexpected nooks and corners. Then some- 
one built a “ glass-house” in a meadow beyond the village, and 
the inhabitants began to boast of “nice grey weather for 
painting,” and recognised that to be a “red-headed Dane” gave 
one popularity as an artist’s model. 

One June afternoon Awdrey, while sitting reading in the 
garden, was informed by Becky that a gentleman had called and 
had been shown into the sitting-room. 

“Who is it?” said Awdrey unencouragingly. Tea was still 
far off, and early callers were a nuisance. Aunt Sara was out, 
Aunt Rachel resting in her own room might not b2 disturbed ; the 
burden of entertainment would fall on her. 

“No one that I do know, Miss Awdrey—a stranger, a furriner.” 

The word foreigner on Becky’s lips was at once comprehensive 
and vague. 

“Do you mean one of the artists?” Awdrey asked. 

“He may be an artis’, my dear, shouldn’t be surprised if he 
was, but he puts me in mind of they French onion boys that 
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comes over from Amberley. Not but what he do be quite the 
gentleman.” 

“Why didn’t he send out his card?” asked Awdrey, made 
apprehensive by Becky’s singular description. 

“Couldn’t find ’em, my dear, though he looked all around his 
pockets. He told me a name and said you would know it, but 
bless’ee! it’s clean gone out of my head, if ’twas ever in it, 
which I’m doubtful.” 

As Awdrey opened the sitting-room door, a young man who 
was standing at the window, turned suddenly, “all of one 
piece,” as the French say, and looked hard at her, without a 
word, 

Awdrey was a trifle short sighted, and with the light in her 
eyes saw him but vaguely. 

“How do you do?” she said, with some formality. Then, as 
they drew nearer to each other she realised a slight angular 
figure, a thin sallow face with an erratic nose and eager twinkling 
eyes, felt a sudden excited suspicion, met a smile which was un- 
mistakable, and exclaimed: ‘ Pierre! Monsieur de Lassans!” 

They shook hands, or to be exact Pierre de Lassans took her 
hand and held it, while they both looked at one another and 
laughed a little confusedly. 

“ Did you guess?” he asked. “Had you no idea?” 

“Not the faintest,’ Awdrey answered—“then you could not 
find your card on purpose ? ” 

“ Not at all, I forgot it ; should I intentionally come without a 
card to face your respectable relations? ” 

“What a surprise!” said Awdrey, “I like surprises. It is 
nearly four whole years since I saw you last.” 

“Yes, and the bud has blossomed into a charming flower.” 

“That might mean that I have grown stout. I hope it does 
not?” 

“Stout! what an idea! You are just the same, that was how 
you always spoilt my most original compliments, my most poetic 
similes. You have expanded, nevertheless; you must be quite 
two inches taller.” 

Awdrey detected an exaggeration, but was pleased by it. 

“Have you only come over by the Amberley steamer?” she 
asked, “or are you staying here?” 

“T have come to Cornwall because it is beloved of artists who, 
being English, have the sense to live where they paint. I have 
seen Newlyn and St. Ives. They are too large and cosmopolitan 
for one who, like myself, seeks solitude and new ground. I came 
here this morning meaning, if I should like the look of the place, 
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to hire a studio. It seems hard to find the studio, but I like the 
look of the place, it is remote enough and lovely enough to 
satisfy anyone; and by a happy arrangement of providence, 
Mademoiselle Awdrey, my old friend, lives in the neighbourhood. 
J’y suis, yy reste!” 

“Tam glad you put me in,” said Awdrey, “though I came as 
an afterthought. How jolly! You shall give me painting 
lessons. I hear Aunt Sara coming across the hall. Of course 
you will stay to tea?” 

Pierre pursed up his mouth: “Is it so certain that your 
excellent aunt will invite me?” he said. 

Awdrey had no time to answer, since Miss Carhew was already 
entering the sitting-room. 

De Lassans had not frequented English society of late years, 
and had grown out of touch with English ways. It seemed to 
him that his interview with Awdrey was in itself a surprising if 
delightful occurrence, and calculated to surprise Awdrey’s elderly 
maiden aunt rather than to delight her. For perhaps a minute 
Miss Sara’s manner confirmed this view. A little taken aback 
at seeing a stranger, she bowed stiffly. 

“This,” said Awdrey, “is Monsieur Pierre de Lassans, a great 
friend of Theo’s, who was at St. Aurélian when we were, and helped 
us to get up that entertainment. You remember, Aunt Sara?” 

“Certainly I remember,” said Aunt Sara, colouring a little, 
for she could be shy on occasion, like most English women. 
You are staying at Amberley, Monsieur ? ” 

“T arrived here last evening, madame, I had heard of the 
beauties of this place, and I mean to paint here. Por—pore—no, 
I cannot say the name with mademoiselle, your niece, laughing 
at me! But I can spell it, which is in itself something. This 
spot, madame, is known to the French art world, it is almost as 
famous as Newlyn, for did not Jean de Bliant paint here his 
great picture ‘ En cornouailles ?’” 

Miss Carhew’s honest face clouded slightly. She had not liked 
what she knew of M. Jean de Bliant. She said: 

“T hope it will come up to your expectations. Awdrey, I 
must go and see Rachel, you had better take M. de Lassans round 
the garden. Tea will be coming presently.” 

And Awdrey, nothing loth, took Pierre into the garden, every 
nook and corner of which was destined to become familiar to him. 

He was in rapture over his surroundings; the view of the 
creek, the weather, the customs of English society. 

“Max O’Rell,” he assured Awdrey, “told the exact truth when 
he said that only in England does one find true liberty.” 
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“Do you mean liberty for the girls?” Awdrey asked. ‘“ Why 
an American girl would tell you that I am a poor enslaved 
creature.” 

“Oh, those Americans! They are spoilt, Have you not 
enough? What do you want more than these lovely gardens, 
those glorious shrubs with their masses of colour, and an old 
friend like myself to walk beside you?” 

He spent many pleasant hours in the garden he so much 
admired during the weeks which followed his arrival at Porth- 
guavas. Not the hours of his day, which were fully occupied, 
but those following his dinner-hour. He would often drink 
coffee with the three ladies of Ennistreven, on the lawn before 
the house, a sunny spot sheltered by great banks of azaleas and 
rhododendron, and after chattering for a while to Mrs. Gerrard 
and Miss Carhew, would stroll away with Awdrey down the 
sloping paths towards the creek, or into the walled kitchen 
garden where ripened admirable peaches, 

It was at this time that a new rector came to Porthguavas, in 
the place of the Reverend William Penwarne, who, being a 
bachelor, had “run” the parish with the help of two unmarried 
sisters. Through this change Mrs. Gerrard and Miss Carhew lost 
good friends, but Awdrey consoled, herself by picturing a new 
rector who should possess a large and interesting family. To 
her keen disappointment she learnt that the Reverend Miles 
Harris was a childless widower. 

“He might at least have had a daughter!” she exclaimed 
dolefully. ‘First a bachelor, and then a widower with no 
children! It is very hard.” 

“Shocking!” said Aunt Rachel laughing, “ particularly when 
bachelors and widowers would be so much appreciated in any 
other parish. I am sorry for you, dear. I was afraid the 
Penwarnes would be a dead loss. Personally I like the clergy in 
what I cannot help feeling, is their proper place—the church. 
Weare all agreed that in the church Mr. Harris is satisfactory, so 
far as we can judge on so brief an acquaintance. He has a very 
cultivated, attractive voice, and preaches a delightfully simple, 
strong sermon. As to liking him socially, it so often happens 
that the social individuality does jnot quite accord with the 
priestly one. The fact is, one expects too much of poor human 
nature. Awdrey, never expect too much.” 

“Tl try not to,” said Awdrey, smiling. 

She and Mrs. Gerrard were together in the sitting-room, a wet 
and stormy afternoon having driven them indoors. 

On this same wet, stormy afternoon the Reverend Miles Harris 
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elected to visit the ladies of Ennistreven, who, he was informed, 
were among the few resident landowners in the parish, and the 
people most likely to help him in dealing with certain needs of 
that parish. He was feeling curiously solitary and alien. All 
his working life had been spent among bricks and mortar in 
London, and then in a large midland manufacturing town. He 
found himself not only “at the back of beyond,” but in a new 
country, among an unfamiliar race, who saw in him a foreigner 
“from out abra’ad up in the Narth,” as his parishioners put it. 
And he was without the faithful companionship that would have 
drawn interest and amusement from every little up and down of 
this voyage of discovery. And he was in bad health—a lung 
delicacy which might pass with much out-door life in a mild 
climate. Only the knowledge that he had become unfit for his 
old post would have driven him from it. 

Having reached Ennistreven, he was shown into a sitting-room 
the windows of which stood wide open, while a small wood fire 
flickered on the hearth, mingling a faint smell of wood-smoke 
with the scent of clove-carnations. 

A small silver-haired lady rose to greet him, and a girl whose 
hair, fire-lit, shone a deep red gold. Mr. Harris was rather 
disappointed. He had hoped to see Miss Sara Carhew, whom 
he already counted upon as a future fellow-worker. A large 
arm-chair and Mrs. Gerrard’s manner proved soothing, as did the 
atmosphere of the room and its pleasant low-toned colouring. He 
could appreciate such trifles. 

“T hear,” he said presently, “that the farms about here are 
all small and the properties large, and that the landlords mostly 
belong to the absentee variety.” 

“That is the case,” Mrs. Gerrard answered; “indeed, I am 
afraid it is only the very small landlords like myself and my 
sister, who belong to the stay-at-home variety. This corner of 
England is new to you, I understand ?” 

The Reverend Miles Harris smiled, a trifle sadly. 

“T feel like a fish out of water, or a limpet torn from its rock. 
I am learning that the force of contrast at its strongest can be 
rather crushing. You see, my old parish was the edge of a 
spreading manufacturing town; to get into the real town you 
had to take a tram, to get into the real country the tram again 
or a bicycle. All round about, bricks and mortar were eating up 
the last remaining fields. I should imagine that you would have 
thought it a most horrible place.” 

“And the landlords,” said Mrs. Gerrard, “I am afraid they 
were absentees there also, and with more excuse?” 
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“There is but one,” Mr. Harris answered, “who owns the 
whole district, and, luckily for me, he happened to be a personal 
friend of mine. Not the man who was the owner when I went 
there ; he was a curious, close-fisted old person, always torn 
between his love of money and his hatred of the encroaching 
town, which spread and spread over what in his young days had 
been lonely pastures, or snipe-marshes. His love of money 
conquered. He built a very high wall, at great expense, all 
round his own place, and shutting himself up there, defeated the 
enemy by ignoring him.” 

“And what about your friend?” said Mrs. Gerrard. “I 
suppose he does not follow suit?” 

“On the contrary, he has surrendered, with the honours of war, 
and the old house and grounds are the pleasure-house and the 
pleasure-grounds of my parishioners—my late parishioners. A 
free gift.” 

“ How delightful! How nice of him!” 

The two women both spoke at once, with that prompt 
sympathy, or rather that prompt expression of it, which only 
women give. 

Awdrey, a little in the back-ground, her hands busy with some 
knitting, had been “sampling” the new Rector. She judged him 
to be about fifty. He was a well-built man, whose broad 
shoulders were just a little contracted. He had very short 
brown hair, strongly marked “ good” features, a wide mouth, that 
shut close, a longish chin, close-shaven, and eyes whose outward 
gaze was steady and watchful. He had what she mentally called 
“a plain manner,” as of one more used to men than women, to 
large interests than small. ‘And that,” she thought, with 
youthful presumption, “is rare in a clergyman. He never can 
have been anyone’s pet curate!” 

He wes smiling now at their enthusiasm, Aunt Rachel’s and 
hers, but it evidently pleased him. 

“ My friend,” he said, “is a rather conspicuous instance of 
what I think is much less rare than one is tempted to assume, 
of the fact that riches may draw a man nearer to the Kingdom 
of God, instead of raising a barrier between him and it. Before 
he came into his property he was what people call poor—poor for 
his profession and his social position. He was also what I uncharit- 
ably called selfish, for he certainly gave no thought at all to ‘ the 
other half’ that wants and does without. Perhaps he would have 
said that he also wanted and did without. Anyhow, just the subjects 
I chanced to be the most interested in were matters which for 
him had no existence. Consequently our occasional meetings 
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did not really draw us together again. The old man died, and 
my friend came in for all he left, and the land which, in these 
days of ‘ depression’ might have been hardly better than a white 
elephant, turned out, thanks to that ugly spreading town, to be 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. I own I did not think 
the change of landlords would make any very appreciable 
difference. The old house would be shut up, and before very 
long the suburbs would swallow it. You will think that I ought 
to have waited before forming an opinion—but if you could see 
my friend I do not think you would credit him with any latent 
philanthropy. He is no fop, but he waxes his moustaches, and is 
really very little changed from the smart ‘ attaché’ he once was. 
You would judge that the barriers which divide class from class 
were unusually strong in his case—at least that was my judgment, 
and I had known him from our Cambridge days. Well, he came 
and set himself to find out what his inheritance was, and, for the 
first time in his life, came into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men, poorish, poorer, and poor, well-to-do, richer and 
rich, but all outside his own caste, the little set he had been used 
to. Itso happens that he takes an interest, a genuine interest, 
in human nature, and it carried him over obstacles I fancied 
would turn him back, and opened up new roads this way and 
that. I had noticed it in him and set it down as a merely 
humorous, ironical, rather hostile interest, which would never 
affect his actions one way or another. I did not guess that it 
might be the thin end of the wedge. Then behind it there was 
a strong sense of justice. As he got to know and understand his 
tenants, in the town and in the country, for he still has much 
rural property, he felt himself impelled to treat them justly. It 
is wonderful if you once set out to treat men justly, how far it 
carries you. It carried him straight into what he calls philan- 
thropy and three per cent. But I doubt his getting an average of 
three per cent. on his whole outlay, on the big farms he has split 
up into small holdings, and the cottages he builds on his big 
farms. Some of his undertakings can bring no increase save an 
increase of health and happiness—for other people.” 

He paused. He had been carried away by his subject, and 
when Mrs. Gerrard said, smiling: “I hope that if this interesting 
friend of yours comes to stay with you, you will bring him to see 
us,” he answered with a certain constraint and stiffness: 

“Tam afraid there is no chance of that—of his coming here, 
I mean. A man like that has so much social business to get 
through. But Iam rather expecting a nephew of his to look me 
up, for he is yachting in these waters.” 
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Awdrey had stopped knitting some time before, and had been 
listening intently. Now she rose. and crossing to the window 
leaned far out over the sill. The room seemed to have grown 
suddenly hot. Outside it the rain clouds were slowly scattering 
before a west wind and a westering sun, Every small leaf of the 
camellia tree by the window was heavy aud shining with rain-drops. 
She was conscious of a sudden lively and impatient curiosity, an 
unreasoning excitement. She drew in her head and looked about 
her. Mr. Harris was asking Mrs, Gerrard whether “down here 
also” the working men were deserting the land that had bred 
them, and seeking a higher wage elsewhere. Mrs, Gerrard 
replied that one or two in most families sought the big shilling 
in South Africa. 

“Wheugh!” said the Rector. “South Africa! That’s further 
off than London town, and harder to come back from.” 

“Not to them,” said Mrs. Gerrard. “They will tell you ‘I’m 
off to Johannesburg next week,’ just as you might say ‘I’m off to 
London.’ And they do come back, with money saved, and buy 
land near the old home, or rent it. There is a nice old place 
near here which belonged to an ancient and now extinct family, 
which has been bought by one such man, who began life out there 
as an ordinary miner. He and his women folk live mostly in the 
kitchens, and his wife has the best hand for butter of any woman 
I know.” 

“Ah,” said the Rector, “I think this is not so much a new 
county as a new planet.” 

When he took his leave Mrs. Gerrard asked him if he had come 
by the field path or the roadway. 

“The road,” he answered, “I hardly know enough of how the 
land lies to trust field paths as yet.” 

“My niece,” Mrs. Gerrard said, “shall show you down through 
the garden ; you will find the fields so much pleasanter.” 

Awdrey left the room and was presently back again, having 
put on thick shoes, a sailor hat and a loose grey coat that 
matched her skirt in a space of time that astonished her aunt, 
who naturally did not suspect the girl’s poignant impatience for a 
téte a téte with the Reverend Miles Harris. Awdrey took the 
Rector down a sloping path to a gate set in a low granite wall, 
the boundary of Ennistreven where the oak copse shuts it in. 
Mr. Harris having swung the gate open for her to pass, looked 
back at the garden, gay with the pink, white, and yellow of rain- 
washed azalea blossom, upon a background of dark green foliage. 

“There is nothing so lovely,” he said, “as an old English 
country home.” 
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“ Nothing,” said Awdrey demurely ; “and I know that if I were 
your friend’s daughter I should begrudge that old place you spoke 
of, even to those poor townspeople—but I suppose he has other 
houses ?” 

“What, Simon Heron? Oh, yes, he has an old castle on the 
Border. Now, Miss Carhew, you must not come across these wet 
fields. The path is plain sailing, I can’t miss it.” 

“But I am going toa house near the church,” Awdrey said; 
“your way is my way.” 

“Then I won’t try to deter you. The old place I told you 
about is not so very ancient. Georgian, I fancy. 

“Oh, if it was Georgian I should not have minded so much.” 

“It’s a curious thing,” said the Rector absently, “very curious, 
one of those things that seem to excuse superstition. It stands on 
the site of an abbey, church lands grabbed by one of Henry VIIL.’s 
greedy courtiers. It has scarcely ever descended from father to 
son and never from son to grandson. One hears it said of other 
church lands; in that instance the records are there to prove it. 
My friend inherited from an uncle, and unless he marries and has 
a son it will go to his nephew, the young fellow who I am expecting 
to see here.” 

In Awdrey’s mind a burning curiosity had been replaced by 
triumph, triumph at the singular intuition which had stirred in 
her while the Rector talked of his friend. 

“T knew it,” she said to herself, “from the moment he described 
him I knew it, and I always knew Sir Simon was different from 
what Theo imagined, and I shall tell her all about him. But I 
don’t suppose she will care to hear about his being so generous 
and delightful. What will interest her is the idea of Jock Heron’s 
coming to Porthguavas. I wonder if I shall see him! No, I 
suppose he will only be here a few hours. At the most I may 
meet him in the village and he will pass me without knowing me, 
for of course he has forgotten my name even, by this time. But 
I am certain I shall know him.” 

“That’s a nice little girl,’ thought Mr. Harris, when Awdrey 
had wished him good-bye and disappeared through a gate into a 
“town place.” He would have been infinitely surprised could he 
have known that the nice little girl had walked with him for the 
express purpose of “ pumping him,” and had pumped him to some 
purpose. 
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Cuapter XII, 


“ Way, it’s a regular Scotch mist!” said Jock Heron, standing 
in the window of the Rectory dining-room after lunch, and 
watching with some slight dismay a faint, dense veil of grey sea- 
fog creeping landward, and blotting out the outlines of hedge and 
tree-tops as it crept. 

“A regular Cornish drisk,” corrected the Reverend Miles 
Harris, “at least that is what the natives call it. Not but what 
they are mortally offended if you venture to hint that it is their 
special weather product.” 

“ Well, whatever it is, it puts an end to our sail, worse luck.” 

“Yes, I am afraid it does. I must try and entertain you with 
the somewhat limited lions of Porthguavas. We will go round 
presently and see the studios.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have artists here in this funny 
little place?” 

“Indeed we have, we even boast a live Frenchman—a modern 
of the moderns—M. Pierre de Lassans, and a very nice young 
fellow he is, too, and clever, though I am not much of a judge 
myself of this queer latter-day style of painting. Perhaps you 
are?” 

“Oh, I think I know a good picture when I see it, at any rate 
I know what I like,” answered Jock, with that modest conviction 
of the value of his opinions on Art characteristic of the average 
Englishman. 

“Ah! Simon is something of a connoisseur,” replied the 
Rector, in an unconvinced voice. “I thought perhaps you had 
inherited his tastes.” 

He was much attracted by this charming-looking, pleasant- 
mannered young man, yet was now and then conscious of a sense 
of disappointment, an inclination to speculate what lay behind so 
much surface good looks and good grace. 

Four o’clock that afternoon found the Rector and his companion 
strolling up the narrow garden-bordered lane that led to Pierre 
de Lassans’ studio. It was a little away from the village, half- 
way up the hill-side, beyond the furthest cottages, a stone barn 
built over an outhouse with a rickety wooden stairway leading 
up to it. Its windows gave on the sea, that lay far down beyond 
a slope of intervening fields. Pierre had put in a skylight, draped 
the rough walls with dull-tinted art linens, flung down a rug or 
twoon the uneven floor, put a tall gilded screen here, and a picture 
on an easel there, and made it into a habitable and cheerful place, 
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To-day, as his visitors climbed the steep steps to reach it, the 
sound of voices and laughter came to them from within, voices 
and laughter that ceased as the Rector knocked loudly with the 
head of his walking stick. Pierre opened the door with the 
intention written on his face of saying “no admittance,” but when 
he saw who his visitor was, the intention changed. 

“ Entrez, Monsieur le Curé, I beg of you. I have a sitter, I am 
working at a portrait, but the sitting is nearly over, the light is 
bad—in five minutes we shall be having tea.” 

The Rector turned and introduced his companion, but he spoke 
quickly and Pierre did not catch the name. He bowed formally 
with his heels well together, and pulling aside the bit of tapestry 
that did for a portiere and shut off the studio from the importunate 
intruder, stood back and let them passin. Jock Heron, taller by 
a head than his companion, looked over the latter’s shoulder and 
saw at the further end of the room a wooden model platform, and 
upon it a girl sitting sideways and motionless with her hands in 
her lap. She was perched high on an easel stool, with one foot 
tucked in on the rung, the other swinging. Her scanty dark 
serge skirt defined the slender rounded outline of her figure from 
waist to ankle, and, above the faint soft lilac of her silk blouse, a 
small pale piquant face and a wealth of russet red hair stood out 
in bright delicate tints against a background of grey fog, that, 
drifting and drifting, licked and blurred the window panes. 

Awdrey had heard the knock, but knowing that Pierre had 
meant to say “no admittance,” and intent on keeping a just 
resumed pose for the last available minutes, had not stirred or 
looked round. It was not till they were half across the room 
that their footsteps caught her ear. 

“IT am afraid we are intruders,” said Mr. Harris’; “but my 
apology is that I have a friend staying with me for one day, and 
I wanted to show him that even in Porthguavas art comes to 
brighten our dull lot. Let me introduce Captain Heron, Miss 
Awdrey Carhew.” 

He moved, and the tall young man at his heels stepped forward. 

Awdrey, who directly she had become aware of the presence of 
visitors had jumped down from her lofty seat, felt suddenly as if 
in doing so she had jumped back a decade, and was a child again. 
She felt herself colour, but she bowed with self-possession, and her 
air struck Jock, who was more perturbed and taken aback than 
words can express, as superfiuously, almost impertinently assured ! 

“Iam so glad you came. M. de Lassans has done all sorts of 
nice things lately; and my aunt, Miss Carhew, will be back 
directly ; she went on into the village to see Abner Flamank. We 
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are only waiting for her, to have tea. Monsieur Pierre, I think I 
had better put the kettle on.” 

The tone and manner of her last words made Jock involuntarily 
smile; it was so exactly like the Awdrey of old, when they used 
to picnic together on the loch at Kyrlesmuir. She crossed the 
room and began to arrange the cups and saucers, the cake and 
bread and butter, on a table near. Jock, after a momentary 
hesitation, left the Rector to be entertained by Pierre, and 
followed her. 

“Tsn’t sitting for one’s portrait a very tedious business?” he 
asked. “But I suppose you are used to it, with all these artists 
about ?” 

He spoke with an odd mixture of formality and self-conscious 
eagerness that did not escape Awdrey’s quick intuitive perception. 

“He is thinking of Kyrlesmuir and all that nonsense, and 
wondering if I remember it too. I shall try and show him that I 
don’t,” she thought. And with a view to setting Jock at his ease, 
she smiled and returned his glance quite frankly. 

“Yes, it is rather tiresome, but I do not often sit. M. de 
Lassans is an old friend of mine, and is doing a pastel of me for 
my aunts. Ah! here is Aunt Sara.” 

She drew an inward sigh of relief as the portiere was pulled 
aside, and Miss Carhew’s figure, in short skirts and an uncom- 
promising grey overall, appeared in the opening. 

‘Not too late for tea, I hope;” and then, having greeted the 
Rector and been introduced to Jock, she walked up to Pierre’s 
pastel drawing. 

“May I be allowed a criticism?” she said bluntly; “I know it 
is not quite fair at this intermediate stage of the proceedings, but 
unless I give vent to it now, it will be too late. Of the manner 
and of the pose I have nothing to say but praise; they are 
charming; but you are making Awdrey look too old—how shall 
I say—too much a woman of the world, with a history behind 
her. Her expression is too sad.” 

“Ah, that expression!” exclaimed Pierre, shrugging his 
shoulders and spreading out his mobile hands, “c'est diablement 
difficile—excuse my saying it. Mademoiselle Audri is at once 
the child and the woman—one moment the one, one moment the 
other. I think I have got the right expression fixed, and piff- 
paff! it eludes me, and the other is there. I shall, I see, end by 
making a prophetic portrait of her—what she will be some day.” 

“Well, really,” put in Awdrey in her little, matter-of-fact way, 
joining the group gathered round the easel, with the tea caddy 
still in her hand, “if I am not grown up now, I don’t know 
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when I am going to be. I think Monsieur de Lassans had much 
better draw me as he sees me.” 

“And I see you as you will be—quand vous aurez trouvé votre ame.” 

Jock Heron, standing on the other side of Awdrey, caught the 
words and smiled to himself. Then she had not found her “soul,” 
apparently, for M. de Lassans’ benefit? It was yet to seek. He 
glanced at the barely sketched-in pastel and then at the original. 
She was very like what she had been, what he remembered her 
as a child; the cheeks were thinner, the eyes more reserved, but 
in essentials she was the same little Awdrey Carhew. And 
before him rose an acute vision of the huge white-and-gilt 
drawing-room at Kyrlesmuir, half brightly lit, half dim and 
shadowy, of himself in evening dress, standing there among 
that gaping, whispering crowd of idiots, and lastly, of Awdrey’s 
russet, jasmine-wreathed head, with the serious child eyes half 
seen through a wedding veil. 

The vision irked him, and with an impatient movement he 
thrust it aside. 

“Well, at any rate, the recollection doesn’t bother her much, 
and if four years ago she regarded it as seriously as her sister 
made out, she has got over it since,” reflected Jock, with a certain 
unacknowledged sense of pique, as he watched Awdrey’s graceful 
figure move to and fro doing the honours of Pierre de Lassans’ 
impromptu tea party. She talked and laughed with a complete 
ease of manner, and when she spoke to Captain Heron directly, 
looked at him’ with clear, unabashed eyes, full of a frank and 
friendly interest that had no hint of humiliating memories in its 
careless sweetness. When she had done pouring out the tea, she 
came and deliberately perched herself on a stool beside him, and 
proceeded to question him with much composure as to what had 
brought him into these remote parts. 

“Oh, I am yachting with some other fellows and we put in at 
Amberley ; they’ve gone on to the Scilly Isles, and I came over here 
to look up Mr. Harris, who is an old friend of an uncle of mine.” 

He looked at Awdrey as he spoke, but Awdrey showed no sign 
of self-consciousness. 

“Sir Simon Heron?” she said, half interrogatively; and at the 
name, Pierre de Lassans joined eagerly in the conversation. 

“JT did not catch your name when you arrived, Monsieur. 
Sir Simon Heron? I knew a gentleman of that title four years 
ago at St. Aurélian, on the coast of Normandy. I have retained a 
vivid recollection of him. He was a very pleasant acquaintance, 
not at all the typical Englishman that one meets de par le monde 
—if you will pardon my saying so.” 
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Pierre enunciated this sentiment with the air of a man paying 
a compliment. 

“Well no, I suppose not,” admitted Jock rather reluctantly. 
“He is rather a queer fellow, but a very good sort.” 

“He must be,” said Awdrey meditatively. “Mr. Harris was 
telling us about him the other day, about all he has done for his 
tenants, and the interest he takes in things.” 

Mentally she was trying to reconcile the old impression—the im- 
pression given her by Theo—which the words “St. Aurélian” had 
evoked, of “a hard, selfish worldling,” with the new one lately 
gained. Apart from both, far apart, lay somewhere at the back 
of her brain a memory picture of a green glade in a distant 
forest, and of a man’s face, sharply cut and ironic, impassive and 
yet keen, in which blue eyes in juxtaposition to black eyebrows 
and moustache struck an odd note of contrast. “A head like a 
Clouet portrait,” as Pierre had once said. 

“ Yes, I believe he’s full of fads,” answered Jock carelessly. 

Fads for his neighbours’ benefit, especially when they took the 
form of reduction of rents, did not appeal to Captain Heron in the 
least. Yet no woman had been, or would ever be found to call 
him “a hard, selfish worldling.” 

Awdrey contemplated him with disapproval, blended with 
curiosity. Yes, he was certainly the same Jock as she remem- 
bered; the object of her childish admiration. 

Just then Miss Carhew rose to go. “If you are staying on 
here, Captain Heron,” she said cordially, “you must come and 
pay Ennistreven a visit. My sister, Mrs. Gerrard, will be very 
pleased to see you, and the Rector knows his way there.” 

“T am afraid he is only a bird of passage,” said the latter, 
“here to-day and gone to-morrow.” 

And Sara Carhew, as Jock, with his charming air of deference, 
helped her into her shabby overall and assured her what pleasure 
it would have given him to come and see her, appraised him with 
a more than usual warmth of approbation. 

“Dear me,” she said, thinking aloud, when she and her niece 
were on their way home; “how plain Frenchmen are! It does 
one’s eyes good to see a young man like that.” 

“Yes, he is good-looking; but I think Pierre is much more 
interesting.” 

“Well, I don’t know how much you imagine you can find out 
about a man being interesting, in five minutes’ chatter over a 
tea-table,” replied Miss Carhew trenchantly. ‘“ Awdrey, please 
understand clearly that your Aunt Rachel and I shall not approve 
of your bestowing your heart on a foreigner.” 
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She said it half in jest, though with a certain latent anxiety. 

Awdrey laughed. 

“You are as bad as Becky with your ‘foreigner,’ Aunt Sara; 
Becky who still persists in saying that Pierre is like ‘one of them 
black-phizzed onion boys.’ But set your mind at rest, I might 
bestow my heart over and over; M. de Lassans wants a large dot 
as well. I know his views on matrimony of old. They are ‘tout 
ce qu'il y a de plus correcte.’ Correct, that is, for a Frenchman.” 

“What impertinence!” cried Miss Carhew, bristling all over. 
“Do you mean to tell me that a pretty, charming girl like your- 
self would have no chance of that little whipper-snapper’s serious 
attentions unless she had a fortune at her back? I call it 
atrocious. I should like to give him a piece of my mind!” 

Awdrey broke into a fit of mirth. 

“Poor Pierre! Since when has he become a whipper-snapper? 
You know you are quite fond of him, both of you, and as I have 
not bestowed my young affections upon him, all is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. I feel it to be a particularly nice 
diverting world to-day,” she added whimsically, drawing in a 
long breath of the soft sea-laden, mist-wrapped air. 

Meanwhile, the three men they had left behind had lit their 
pipes, and Jock was sauntering round the studio, taking up and 
looking at first one sketch and then another. 

“Mere ébauches,” said de Lassans, following on his heels. 

Jock turned back to the easel on which stood the half-length 
“ébauche” of Awdrey Carhew. He stood before it in silence for 
some minutes, his hands thrust in his pockets, his fair insouciant 
face set deep in thought. “She has grown into quite a pretty 
girl,” he said at length half aloud. 

“Grown into ——?” echoed Pierre interrogatively, with a sur- 
prised lift of his expressive eyebrows. Jock vouchsafed no reply. 

“It’s a queer chance,” he thought, “ but she don’t seem to care a 
damn, so I don’t know why I should, and I shall clear out of here 
to-morrow.” 

In this he proved to be mistaken. That night a wild south- 
wester blew up, and rent the mist in twain, and set miles of tossing 
white-capped breakers between him and his friend’s returning 
yacht. The Giroflée remained weather-bound at Scilly for some 
days, and when, the summer solstice over, her owner telegraphed 
to him from Mount’s Bay “Join us here,” Jock Heron tele- 
graphed back: “ Put in at Amberley; will meet you there.” 


(To be continued.), 





